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nd Oklahomans who have descended on 

\lberta in quest of oil, or the growing num- 
ber of immigrants from Britain, sometimes ask 
when ‘ooking for a church of familiar lineage, 
“Where is the Methodist Church?” or “Where is 
the Congregational Church?” They are much in- 
terested When told that the Methodist Church is 
right there on the corner, but that it now bears the : ; 
name of the United Church, in order to serve in 
a wider fellowship. 

Visitors can find a Presbyterian Church, though 
it may be only later that they learn that the ma- z 
jority of Presbyterian congregations in Canada also 
entered the United Church of Canada in 1925, and 
contribute the distinctive qualities of their heritage 
b 0 the more inclusive spiritual community. So, 

while it is an old story to native sons and daughters, 

there is still need to explain from time to time to 
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- ew arrivals among us that the United Church of 
fs Canada came into being a quarter century ago as 
fe i pioneering organic union of three historic Protes- 

taat Communions, the Methodist Church of Can- 


ada, the Presbyterian Church in Canada and the 
Congregational Churches of Canada. 


_ NTY-SIX years of conference and negotiation 
preceded consummation of this union which 
took place at a historic service of inauguration in 
the old Mutual Street Arena in Toronto on June 
10, 1925. Practically the entire Methodist Church 
and all the Congregational Churches in Canada 
entered the union with their properties and assets. 
Asa result of the vote by congregations (each con- 
gregation deciding by a majority vote of members 
Whether it was for or against the union) approxi- 
mately one-third of the membership of the Pres- 
dvterian Church voted non-concurrence. With their 
congrevational properties and a share of the gen- 
eral properties of the Church judicially determined, 
they constitute the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
that cc stinues today. This split was deeply regretted 
by boi sides because of the breach in fellowship 
and bc -ause it meant a partial failure of the pur- 
pose © union. 

The United Church was born of a vision and an 
deal . d fostered by a high sense of religious obli- 
gation namely to surmount all unnecessary or ir- 
releva’t ecclesiastical divisions among the branches 
of Pri vestant Christianity. 

Th. concluding words of the final report of the 
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The Shawinigan Family 
by Melwyn Breen 





Winnipeg Fashions 
by Bernice Coffey 


ate Commander V-8 4-door sedan, 


Own a smartly styled Studebaker 


and vel marvelous gas mileage 


You sTarT cutting your driving costs 
right away. once you're the proud 
owner of a trim. sleek new Studebaker. 

There's no power-wasting excess 
weight in a Studebaker. As a result, 
you save gas every mile you click off. 

How big these savings can be was 


demonstrated by the Studebakers com- 


peting in this year’s Mobilgas Econ- 
omy Run. A Studebaker Champion 6 
and Commander V-8 finished first and 
second in actual gas mileage to top a 
field of 23 standard size cars. 


The Studebakers and most contend- 
ers used Overdrive— available, like Stu- 
debaker Automatic Drive, at extracost. 


tudebaker 


One hundred years of progress 


on the roadways of the world 


White sidewall tires, chrome wheel discs—and glare-reducing tinted glass 


Excitingly new! The jet-streamed Starliner “hard-top”’! It’s av: 
as a Commander V-8 or as a Champion 6 in the low prict 
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“Though 
travelling alone... 


Miss S. N., home from Europe, writes to 
thank her bank for the way the 
accountant helped her with money 
arrangements: 


‘““Mr. W. expended considerable effort to 
arm me with details of various European 
currencies and methods of procedure, 
enabling me, though travelling alone, to 
avoid much of the delay and embarrassment 
encountered by many experienced 

travellers whom I met along the way. 

All of which contributed in no small 

degree to my comfort and enjoyment.” 


23 


The bank can smooth the way for 
people travelling on business or pleasure 
at home or abroad. Providing Letters of 
Credit, Travellers Cheques and other 
assistance is just one small part of the 
day-by-day service rendered by any 
branch of any chartered bank. 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


WORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON ENG. WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER WwcTomd 
LOmDOM KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOH® 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


ape DAYS- MAKE DOLLARS 


(like the GLIDDEN CO. LTD. does) 


In the paint Lo the early 
delivery often gets the order. By 
flashing instant, accurate instructions 
P.W. Teletype speeds orders, 
eliminates errors. Ask your telegraph 
office to show how P.W. Teletype can 
increase 

efficiency 

in your 

business. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


7 Pe 


SERVICE PACIFIC 


{ HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 


“Fishing Boats at Etaples, Low Tide" by Eagene Boudin 


Included in the current sale and exhibit of famous 


paintings by English, French and Canadian artists. 


LAING GALLERIES 


194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Road 
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U.S. Investment Trend 


by Michael Barkway 


ters, I’ve always had a weak- 

ness for the vacuous young 
man in “Major Barbara,” whose char- 
acteristic and unforgettable remark is: 
“Of course there may be a certain 
amount of tosh about the Salvation 
Army, but. . .” 

There is, I think, “a certain amount 
of tosh” about many of the things 
said and written about the four cent 
premium on the Canadian dollar. And 
the main illusion about it is that it is 
due to “the influx of capital into 
Canada.” In 1950 it was indeed true 
that the influx of “hot” money, specu- 
lating on an increase in the dollar 
rate, became more than Canada could 
carry. But it was stopped in October, 
1950, when the official dollar rate 
(a 10 per cent discount) was aban- 
doned. It was true over last year as 
a whole that the inflow of capital was 
the only thing that balanced our na- 
tional accounts for the year. We were 
heavily in debt on our current trans- 
actions—merchandise trade, payment 
of interest and dividends, tourist ex- 
penditures, freight charges, etc. 

But this year we are not in debt on 
current transactions. We are paying 
our way. We are exporting so much 
more than we are importing that we 
are earning enough to pay for the so- 
called “invisibles”—interest payments, 
tourist spending, freight charges. If, 
therefore, capital was still rushing in 
at the rate so many people seem to 
think, the only place it could end 
would be in the official reserves of 
gold and U.S. dollars. 

At the end of this month there will 
be a new official figure showing what 
uaS happened to the reserves in this 
third quarter. But certainly up to the 
middle of the year they were not in- 
creasing by very much. In the first 
quarter of the year they grew by $100 
million, but in the second quarter the 
increase was only $40 million. This 
obviously doesn’t reflect the rate at 
which American money is_ being 
poured into big develoments such as 
Alberta oil and Labrador iron. 


6 tows only explanation is that the 
capital which comes into Canada 
this year is being balanced—at least 
in part—by the capital which is going 
out. And this is a great change from 
either last year or the year before. If 
there had not been a net inflow last 
year, Canada would have ended the 
year in the red. We would have had 
to draw down the official reserves to 
meet the deficit. But now, with no 
deficit on current account, the Ameri- 
cans or other foreigners who want 
Canadian dollars to put into Canadian 
enterprises have to get them from 
other people who hold them. There 
have to be sellers as well as buyers. 

Since the Government has no reli- 
able statistics about foreign-exchange 
dealings, some guesswork is needed to 
explain what is happening. But there 
is no guess about the broad pattern. 


A MONG Bernard Shaw’s charac- 





Many American individuals and ing. 
tutions have been holding Canadian 
securities, some of them for quite g 
long time. One New York financial 
house alone has held $200 million in 
Victory Bonds. That’s just one case. 
It bought the bonds when the Cana. 
dian dollar cost only 90 US. cents. 
Now it can get $1.04 or thereabouts 
for those bonds. It would be a profit 
of 14 per cent if the bonds were a 
par. Even when they are below par, 
the rise in the value of the dollar 
offers pretty handsome profits. 

If there were any doubt that Cana- 
dian bonds are being sold, two pieces 
of evidence could be offered. One js 
that every time the exchange rate 
takes a significant jump the Canadian 
bond market softens. Some people are 
deciding that this is the time to take 
their profit and unload. 


to other is in figures compiled by 
the DBS from returns made by 
banks and investment houses. Al- 
though the figures are by no means 
complete and not very up to date, 
they show that in the first quarter of 
this year there was a net sale of Cana- 
dian bonds and a net purchase of 
Canadian shares. 

This is undoubtedly the pattern 
which is continuing. So the net effect 
of this year’s capital transfers with the 
United States looks like being a re- 
duction in bonded indebtedness off- 
setting an increase in the amount of 
American equity capital in Canada. It 
is a switch of American funds from 
one form of Canadian investment to 
another. And the switch is in favor of 
the risk capital which is | whi at We most 
need. 

This is, after all, a natural develop- 
ment of the rising exchange value of 
the dollar. American companies un- 
dertaking Canadian developments are 
not likely to be deterred by a four 
per cent premium, particularly if they 
are in the middle of big projects. The 
profits they are gambling for make 
four per cent on the investment a 


rather minor consideration. But the 
bond-dealers and _financia! houses 
who are looking for security plus the 


best interest they can get are ver\ 
much influenced by the change in the 
rate. 

The American sale of Canadian 
bonds might have been mor abrupt 
if it were not for the differential in 
interest rates. Taking Canadian 1966 
and U.S. 1968's as the yardstick, the 


Canadian interest rate is now better 
than the American by a full point. 
The Bank of Canada, so far as one 
can gather, has certainly no discour- 
aged the rise in the Canadi«o interest 
rate, and it does in part o!lset the 
premium on the Canadian lollar — 
but only in part. 

This is the New York end of the 
story: some Americans are selling 


Canadian securities and thereby ¢ 
abling other Americans to eee 
CONTINUED © PAGE 
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Constitutional Issue 
In British Columbia 


HE theory that the Crown is bound to accept 

the advice of a prime minister when he asks 

for a disselution of the legislative body 
reaches its most ridiculous height in the case of the 
Social Credit ministry of British Columbia. That 
province has had for some weeks a prime minister 
concerning whom nobody knows whether he could 
ever have put through a single measure in his 
Legislature, for the only members pledged to sup- 
port him are far short of half of the membership. 

The Crown, however, must have ministers and 
advisers, even in a province full of Social Crediters 
and Socialists and provided with a hastily devised 
dection law which is described by an eminent judge 
as “making no sense”. So Mr. Bennett, a Social 
Crediter, was first of all elected leader of his party, 
and then, seeming the most likely person to be able 
to form a Government in the existing Legislature, 
was called upon by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
do so. And now, as we go to press, the report is 
that Mr. Bennett proposes to advise the Lieutenant- 
Governor to dissolve the Legislature. And on the 
theory maintained by the Winnipeg Free Press 
(which goes rather beyond even the theory enun- 
ciated by Mr. King in the historic King-Byng case), 
the Lieutenant-Governor would then have no 
course except to grant the dissolution. 

If there is no other person in the Legislature 
willing to accept the responsibility of advising His 
Honor, and with a reasonable prospect of being 
able to get the most necessary measures through 
the House, then obviously His Honor would have 
no choice. He must have advisers, and if the present 
Legislature cannot provide them another must be 
elected to try to do so. But if any other person 
in the Legislature is willing to make the attempt 
and has any prospect of success he should certainly 
de given the chance. The idea that a man who has 
only the most precarious claim to be prime minister 
at all should have it in his power to compel the 
dissolution of a Legislature which might function 
successfully under some other leadership seems to 
Us preposterous in the extreme. 


VEN so it is less preposterous than the proposal 
emanating from the Vancouver Sun, that his 


Precarious Government should exercise the powers 
of the Levislature by amending the Elections Act 
ol the p'ovince by order-in-council. 

It is true that the Elections Act is self-contra- 
dictory respect of the procedure for recounts, 
and tha: Council is empowered “to cause to be 
adopted ich measures as may be necessary for 
femovin. .ny obstacle... by which . . . the due 
Course iny election may be impeded.” But to 
interpret ‘nis as meaning that the Council has 
Power t. noose which of two contradictory but 
express] 


ited rules shall be “repealed”, and to 
repeal it, when the Legislature is all 


proceed 


ready to .: and do the job itself, and when the 
Council probably less right to call itself a 
Council t).n any body of advisers that the Crown 
has ever hid in a British political entity, is surely 
aN extens 


of the powers of ministers, and a 


Cerogation ‘rom the powers of the legislative body, 


SN September 


“Look, This Time He Really Means Business!” 


The new 
mounted over the main entrance 


which has nothing to do wit parliamentary gov- 
ernment in the proper sense. 
The situation is no dcul 


British Columbia, but it is 4 have an official coat 
recur anywhere at any time in th approved by the College of Hera 


Crown is still an important e 
mentary system. On rare occasions 
wise Lieutenant-Governor 
can perform a service which wi 
badly needed. 


HOUGHTS 
Gold rush 


struggle on the 








Nanaimo’s Coat of Arms aaters of the Y: 
TI\HE CITY of Nana 





solved quite nea 











coat of arms, fittingly 
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enough, 


is 
of a new city 


hall. Nanaimo is the only BC municipality to 
have of arms registered with and 
ralds in London. 
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scheme. It is pro 

€ centennial celebrating posed at a time when the United States has declin- 
of centennia: ceieoraune 

ed a cheap and plentiful supplv of aluminum from 


Qa. 
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The Cross of St. George recalls the foun 


of the community by the Hudson's Bay Company 








a barque in ful! sail represents the Princess Royal competitors are already building h 
which landed many of the old families in 1854 Uni 
Nanaimo has displaved its practicality before 
It was twice incorporated, once in 1866 when the 
House of Assembly in Victoria passed a bill making 


it a city. The independent ratepayers, who seem 
have had a considerably more powerful voice in 
those days than they do now, put the charter in 

tin box and buried it as soon as they re 


In 1874 another charter was issued 


the big Canadian development at Kitimat. Alcoa’s 


lgn-cost piants 
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United States territory and within U.S. tariff pro- 
tection. That is its only conceivable justification. 
It is as cynical an example as any we have had 
recently of the alarming nationalism and pro- 
tectionism of some American business. 

The proposed smelter near Skagway would be 
on USS. territory. But the source of its power— 
happily—would not. Its water would have to be 
drawn from the upper reaches of the Yukon River, 
whose flow would be reversed by a dam (also on 
Canadian soil) above Whitehorse. It is astonish- 
ing that Alcoa should even propose that Canada 
give away its water power in order to promote a 
tariff-protected rival to Canada’s own plant at 
Kitimat. We earnestly trust that the United 
States Government will never officially ask Canada 
to agree to such a preposterous arrangement. If 
it should ever do so, it must be given a very firm 
refusal. And in all the circumstances we see no 
reason to make the refusal particularly polite. 


New Combines Commission 


N R. STUART GARSON is to be congratulated 
~ on the appointments to the new Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission, which comes into 
being on November Ist. He will certainly be 
criticized for not appointing at least one business- 
man, but the case for such an appointment is more 
specious than real. If business were to be repre- 
sented as such, then consumers should be repre- 
sented as such. Labor unions and farmers would 
have a case. The Commission wou!d become not 
a working body but a forum for the discussion of 
highly technical economic questio 
Mr. Garson has done better. 
politician, a very successful and young barrister 
from Quebec, and an economist with detailed 
special knowledge of the whole combines field. Mr. 
C. Rhodes Smith. the Attorney-General of Mani- 
He has a 


good academic background, long experience ot 


He has a lawyer- 


toba, will make an excellent chairman. 


legal practice and more than ten years service in 
the Manitoba Cabinet. Mr. Guy Favreau is one of 
the most respected juniors at the Quebec Bar. He 
already knows something about the very difficult 
field to which he is now devoting himself, for he 
has played a part in several important combines 
cases. Mr. Ab Whiteley is an economist who has 
served as Deputy Combines Commissioner since 
1937. He has a grasp of the intricate realities of 
restrictive trade practices. : 
From this Commission business oughi to feel 
assured that it will get a fair hearing and a sen- 
sible judgment. But no doubt can be left in any- 
one’s mind that the new combines law, passed by 
Parliament last summer, will be enforced. In 
announcing his decision not to prosecute the Win- 
nipeg bakery union which Mr. T. D. McDonald 
found guilty of operating a combine, Mr. Garson 
said that after this publicity there would not be the 
It may 
well be held that business firms as well as unions 
have had as clear a warning as the Government 
From now on wilfully restrictive 
trade practices should be checked with all the 


same reason for leniency in a future case. 


could give them. 


powers available in the new law 


New N.S. Governor 
\ ARITIMERS hear so much about those who 


are leaving their provinces to seek their for- 
tunes in “Upper Canada” that it is nice for them 
Mr. Alistair 
Fraser will get a warm reception from his fellow 


to welcome back one of their own. 


Nova Scotians in his new post as Lieutenant- 
Governor 


Mr. Fraser has proved himself in two fields, both 


the military and in public service. He was a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Expeditionary Force in World 
War I, and resigns his position as vice-president of 
the Canadian National Railways to become the 
province’s leading citizen. Among his large circle 
of friends and acquaintances, he has achieved no 
small success as a raconteur, as well. 


A native Nova Scotian, he was born in New 
Glasgow 66 years ago. Educated in Nova Scotia, 





—CNR 


MR. ALISTAIR FRASER, Q.C. 


he graduated from Dalhousie University’s Law 
School in 1908, and was called to the Bar in 1911. 

As a soldier, he won two promotions on the 
field, and the Military Cross at Vimy. At war's 
end he was ADC to Sir Arthur Currie, com- 
mander of the Canadian Corps. 

For 19 years he was in charge of the CNR’s 
traffic division, heading the freight and passenger 
service. The son of a former Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, he succeeds John Alexander Douglas Mc- 
Curdy, the man who made the first airplane flight 
in the British Empire, in Cape Breton. 


The Sterling Conference 


NA] EXT WEEK an able party of Canadian offi- 
LN cials, ably headed by Mr. Norman Robert- 
son, will sit down in London with officials from 
all the other Commonwealth countries to prepare 
the way for the Prime Ministers’ meeting at the 
end of November. It would save a good dea! of 
confusion if the purpose of these meetings were 
more clearly distinguished from the closer objec- 
tives of the cold war. 

The immediate end for which the United States 
and Canada are pouring mutual aid funds into 
Britain and Europe is political and strategic. It is 
the cold war equivalent of the sort of mutual sup- 
port which allies unquestioningly give each other 
in time of war. But the Commonwealth meetings 
are aiming at something more permanent. Their 
primary objective is not strategic or political, but 


economic. The pressing political and Strategic 
needs add an element of urgency to the economic 
problem, but a solution will only be Postponed if 
they are allowed to obscure it. 

In going into the Commonwealth conferences 
Canada is addressing itself to a problem different 
from and more fundamental than anything coy. 
ered by U.S. mutual security legislation. In its cure 
trade policies and trading practices are more jm. 
portant than financial grants. The major policy re. 
visions necessary must come from the sterling 
countries themselves. British speakers who try to 
put the blame on North America exagycrate q 
valid case to the point of distortion. But there ig 
a case against American tariff policies and admin- 
istrative practices which all the European coun. 
tries can make. 

There may even be a lesser case against some 
Canadian tariffs. If any of the sterling countries 
can make one, the Canadian Government should 
be ready to listen to it. But it is much more vital 
that American legislators should understand the 
nature of the economic problem and give it far 
more consideration than they have so far. If the 
new Congress continues to ignore the need for a 
new attitude to trade and economic policies. it risks 
negating all the mutual security program. Unless 
the sterling countries can be persuaded that there 
is a reasonable hope of more liberal U.S. trade pol- 
icies, they are the more likely to seek solutions in 
the futile business of discrimination and _protec- 
tionism. 


The St. Laurent Technique 


O A NATION which had become accustomed 

to double-talk from its political leaders there 
is something surprising and a little disturbing 
about the straightforward technique of Mr. St. 
Laurent. Prime Ministers have a way of trying to 
keep the country guessing about the timing of 
elections. Not Mr. St. Laurent. In his various state- 
ments across Canada he has confirmed as closely 
as he could have the predictions which have been 
current for some time about the next general elec- 
tion. Next fall seems to be the time, and granted 
good health Mr. St. Laurent means to lead the 
Liberal party. ; 

The contrast between Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
methods and those of his successor illustrate how 
many different ways there are of being a success- 
ful party leader. Mr. St. Laurent’s way is to ap- 
pear above the trickeries and equivocations which 
are so often associated with politics. He presents 
himself as a serious Canadian, trying to do his 
best, as apt as another to make mistakes, but ready 
to be judged by the verdict of the people. He !s 
less concerned to be clever than to conceal his 
cleverness. The familiar shrug of the shoulders, 
which is his most characteristic gesture, seems [0 
say: “I can’t help it if people with tortuous minds 
want to distort my motives. I must just keep my 
path as honestly as I can.” His habit of speaking 
in the House of Commons on the most <iifficult 
subjects without a prepared text or anything like 
one conveys the same impression of a m.1 with 
deep convictions who is ready to follow tiem and 
leave the judgment to his fellows. 

How much of this attitude is the func.menta! 
character of the man and how much of it con- 
scious presentation of himself to the pu! only 
the historians will finally judge. For the »oment 
it doesn’t very much matter, at least in volitical 
terms. Under the St. Laurent spell it is almost ae 
possible to doubt his genuine sincerity. Th ppc 


which it makes to the electors has alrea:\ bee? 
shown once. The Liberals are right to count ll 
non. 


among their greatest assets for the next ¢! 
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PROPHETIC FRENCH CANADIAN 


Bourassa: Ahead of His Times 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THEN Henri Bourassa died at 
WV the end of August, within a 
jay or two of his eighty- 
fourth birthday, practically every 
constitu:ional point which he raised 
in the first fifty years of his life, and 
for the raising of which he was de- 
nounced as a traitor by a large 
part of the English-speaking Canada, 
had become established constitutional 
practice The Privy Council has dis- 
appeared! from Canadian litigation. 
The Governor General is a Canadian 
appointed by Canadians and taking 
no instructions from anybody but 
Canadians. Nobody but Canadians 
can place Canada in a state of war 
or restore her to peace. Canada has 
her own ambassadors all over the 
world. 

Of ali these developments Bourassa 
was the prophetic voice crying in the 
wilderness; that they came about as 
early as they did was largely the re- 
sult of his brilliant skill as a pam- 
phleteer and as a_ public-market 
orator. And it was not 
French-Canadian opinion 
alone that responded to 
his call; more slowly but 
just as surely the force of 
his contentions made it: 
impression on Canadians 
speaking the English lan- 
guage, which he himself 
spoke and wrote as effec- 
tively as his own. 

Bourassa was already the foremost 
intellectual figure in the politica! 
arena of French Canada when, largely 
as a result of his efforts, a Laurier 
candidate for Parliament was defeated 
in Drummond-Arthabaska on Novem- 
ber 3, 1910. The Liberals had been 
in power at Ottawa for fourteen years, 
and prior to that date their hold on 
Quebec had seemed unshakable. But 
the clouds were gathering for the 
storm which eventually broke in 
August 1914, and under the shadow 
ot those clouds Laurier had de- 
clared for the establishment.of a sub- 
stantial Canadian Navy. A Navy 
fights at a distance from the land 
of its origin, and French Canadians 
had the idea that their only duty was 
‘0 defen! Canada and that the only 
place Where Canada needed to be de- 
lended vs at home. They could see 
a Canadian Navy only as a contribu- 
lion to ‘he defence of the British 
Empire. !hey voted against it. 


7" ei'ect on Canadian politics was 

enormous. If Quebec could be divi- 
ded, the Conservatives could win to 
power. © .iously they could not hope 
(0 Win in Quebec with a policy more 
'mperiali.' than Laurier’s, nor in the 
fest of ‘ inada with a policy less 
Mperialisi but they might win with 
WO policies, one in English and one 
in Frenc!, Without Drummond-Ar- 
thabaska hey would never have 
“pposed ie 1910 Reciprocity offer 
of President Taft. With Drummond- 


Arthabask: they felt that they had 
4 chance. : 





What the Bourassa following felt 
about the political situation has never 
been clearly stated. They knew per- 
fectly well that in the name of anti- 
imperialism they were supporting a 
party more imperialist than Laurier’s, 
but there is reason to suppose that 
they expected their French Quebec 
group to have the balance of power 
in the next House of Commons, and 
to be able to do what the Irish Nation- 
alists had done on many occasions 
in the British one. In this they were 
disappointed; Mr. Borden never had 
to make, and never did make, any 
concessions to their views in high 
policy, though he gave them office 
and patronage, and as the shadows 
deepened and the conscription crisis 
drew near they gradually dropped 
away from him, and those who did 
not found themselves with no political 
future left. Bourassa himself never 
entered the Borden Government. The 
most tragic victim was F. D. Monk, 
a French Canadian of great charm 
and brilliance who had 
been Quebec leader of the 
federal Conservative 
party, and gave up the 
Public Works portfolio in 
1912 rather than support 
the Borden naval policy. 
He died in 1914, a dis- 
appointed man. 

Sir Clifford Sifton was 
among the first who per- 
ceived the possibility of ditching 
the Liberals with the aid of Bour- 
assa. He had resigned from the 
Laurier Government in 1908 over the 
Separate School provisions in the new 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta—which curiously had been vio- 
lently attacked in Quebec, though not 
in the House, by Bourassa as dimin- 
ishing the rights of Roman Catholics. 


sips Quebec Nationalists paid only 
the smallest attention to Reciproc- 
ity in their campaign, but they were 
liberally supplied with funds (quite 
properly since they still called them- 
selves Conservatives) by the Borden 
headquarters, and Bourassa recipro- 
cated by writing a pamphlet in Eng- 
lish, “The Reciprocity Agreement and 
its Consequences as Viewed from a 
Nationalist Standpoint.” The English- 
language Conservative press in Mon- 
treal was studiously kind to the Bour- 
assa candidates during the election, 
but there is a story that on the day 
after the voting Lord Atholstan issued 
a memo that the name of Bourassa 
should not again be mentioned in 
the Star. 

Bourassa’s own paper, Le Devoir, 
was in his active days read only by 
the intelligentsia, through whom how- 
ever it had immense influence on the 
opinions of the habitants. But he him- 
self had an extraordinary power of 
stirring great gatherings by his mag- 
netic eloquence. At the apex of his 
power, around 1910, he could hold 
audiences of five to eight thousand 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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Getting in ii 
Touch with Hed 


the Market ty 


Our latest “‘Review and Securities List” will 

enable investors who have been out of touch 
with the securities market during the summer 

months to review the developments which have 

taken place. 


Business conditions are also discussed in this 
month’s ‘‘Review”’ with statistical comparisons 
of salient factors relating to the level of busi- 
ness activity in Canada. 

The ‘Review’ contains a wide selection of 
attractive bonds, convertible debentures, pre- 
ferred and common shares, which provide 
worthwhile investment opportunities. 


Copies of our latest 
‘**Review and Securities List”’ 
are available upon request by mail 
or telephone to any of our offices. 


Stock exchange orders executed. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
ne 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 





Peace of Mind... 


You have no worries when you leave 


your securities under our custodianship. 


@ Interest and Dividends collected. 


@ Prompt realization of your Securities on due 
date. 


@ Stocks and Bonds held in our all-steel, 
protected vaults. | 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


388 St. James St. W. 
Montreal, HA. 5165 


34 King Street W. 
Toronto, WA. 7681 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
either direct investments or portfolio 
holdings in Canada. But there is also 
a Canadian end. The rise in the ex- 
change rate makes it more profitable 
for Canadians to buy U.S. dollars. 
They may get them just to spend on 
a trip or they may put them into U.S. 
investments. The evidence suggests 
that quite a lot of people are doing 
the former, and relatively few doing 
the latter. The investment prospects 
in Canada are too good for a lot of 


VARIETY .... 


investment money to go abroad. 
More important still is the effect of 
the premium on Canadian borrowers. 
The largest single item in last year’s 
capital inflow was the issue of securi- 
ties in New York by provincial and 
municipal governments. It continued 
into this year, but a premium of four 
per cent makes this a much less at- 
tractive proposition. New York bor- 
rowing by the junior governments was 
a feature of 1951, but not of 1952. 
The essential difference between 


the two years is that this year we 
are balancing our account on current 
transactions: last year we weren't. 
Therefore, all the capital that comes 
in this year must be offset by Cana- 
dian capital going out (of which there 
is not much) or by sales of other 
foreign holdings. The only alternative 
is that it should be added to the offi- 
cial reserves. When the third-quarter 
figures are issued early next month 
we shall know whether this has been 
happening. 


the Spice of Life | 


In our Platework division—as in dog shows— it’s hard to find 


two “animals”’ just alike; but that’s what makes the work so 
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coa! briquettes 


EDMONTON, SAULT STE. MARIE, 


interesting! Variety is the keynote at Dominion Bridge and 
our ability to solve unusual problems is of the greatest value 


to customers in practically every industry. 


Large Press Frame 
(Weight 60 tons) 


TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, 


May we send you our booklet PG-100 
“PLATEWORK FOR EVERY INDUSTRY”? 


Hydro Scroll case 
(Inlet Diam. 22') 


WAREHOUSE 
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E. J. UMPHREY ' is 
Appointment of E. J. Umphrey as vice. 

president. of General Motors of Canada 

Limited, is announced by William 4. 0} 

Wecker, president of the company. Mr an 

Umphrey has been director of sales for the or 

past ten years and his appointment culmi- of 

nates more than 32 years’ association with Fe 

General Motors of Canada. He will con. HIN 


tinue to direct all sales and advertising, sp 
A native of Manitoba, Mr. Umphrey’s first 
connection with General Motors was in 
the Winnipeg sales office. In succeeding 
years he served in many important execu- 
tive capacities in the various sales zones 10 
across Canada, and in the head office at 
Oshawa. He was for some time manager 
of the Calgary zone and later held respon- 
sible positions in the Montreal and To- 
ronto zones. In 1938 Mr. Umphrey came 
to Oshawa as assistant general sales man- 
ager and in 1942 was appointed director 
of sales for the company. 2 
















By Appointment 
Scotch Whiskey Distillers 
to the late King George VI 
W. M. Sanderson & Son, Ltd., Leith 
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BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND 


STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE 


Postal courses for London Un! rsity 
Degrees B.A., B.Sc., B.D., B.Sc. Econ. 
Established in 1894, Wolsey Hall !:as ® 
record of over 12,500 successes. Fees 
moderate. Information from Dept. 0S-20. 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Jim, who is an accountant, told me 
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** Well, how much tax does Nickel pay?” 


“T guess it would be pretty hard to 
figure out all the taxes, but Uncle 










that the Nickel Company paid $3.30 
per share in income taxes last year 
but the owners got only $2.60.” 








“The Roman 
a OO Page 000k fu 
t ent fre rested. 





25 King Street West, Toronto 
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people in open-air meetings in Mon- 
treal and the large country towns for 
an hour on end, and have them cheer- 
ing his appeals for Nationalism and 
snorting derision of “/es Blokes” (as 
the French then called the English, 
without making much distinction be- 
tween the just arrived and those who 
had been here for generations). Much 
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Hundreds of products are manufac- 
tured with the help of GAS 
— the fuel of 1001 uses. 


The TREND in 
Toronto is to GAS! 


of his argument on these occasions 
was a straight appeal to prejudice, 
but it was masked by a very dex- 
terous use of logic and irony. In his 
writing he was more restrained but 
even more ironic. He had the Gallic 
habit of pushing logic to its ultimate 
issue without caring much for the 
practical consequences of doing so. 

Bourassa and Lavergne were the 
first to employ the forum of a pro- 
vincial Legislature as a place for 
campaigning against a Dominion 








industrial 


Government, a technique which has 
since become habitual. When they 
could not secure seats at Ottawa, be- 
fore 1911, they moved in at Quebec 
and became a thorn in the flesh of 
the Liberal administration in power 
there. The wit of Lavergne in the 
Quebec sessions of 1908 to 1912 
made the debates of that House of 
Assembly historic; but neither of the 
two had any real interest in provin- 
cial problems, and their stay there 
left no permanent consequences. 








Industries of all types, of all sizes, are taking advantage of 
the efficiency and economy of GAS and modern gas 


equipment. 


Management today is increasingly alert to 


the many modern applications to which GAS can be put. 


Phone us and an experienced industrial representative 
will be glad to call and suggest how GAS can be used 


to advantage in your plant. 


onsumers’ “as 


124 Richmond St. W., TORONTO 


EM. 3-6941 


LETTERS 


Meat Prices 


— is I think a slip in the third 
paragraph on Page 8 of the article 
“What Meat Embargo Costs Us”. The 
statement is made that the Govern- 
ment offered it for sale at about 30c 
a pound wholesale. Actfially the price 
was about 40c a pound wholesale or 
30c a tin. A wrong impression may 
be left in the public mind that some- 
where along the line the cost of dis- 
tribution is inordinately high. This, 
of course, is not the case as a selling 
price of 35c on an article costing 30c 
is not unreasonable mark up. In a 
great many cases retailers have sold 
below 35c; in some cases even as 
low as 3lc a tin. 

Apart from this faux pas I thought 
the article an excellent resumé of a 
rather complicated situation. 


Winnipeg, Man. JOHNSON BEATTIE 


“O Canada” 


RECENT letter expresses amaze- 

ment that “our Roman Catholic 
friends accept ‘O Canada’” because, 
says the writer, it fails to contain any 
reference to God or a deity of any 
kind. Your correspondent has failed 
to read such phrases as 

















(a) “Il sait porter la croix” 
—“On high the Cross is borne” 
(b) “Amour sacré du tréne et de 
l'autel” 
—"O sacred love of Altar and of 
Throne” 
(c) “Le cri vainqueur: Pour le Christ 
et le Roi! 
—“Our cry of victory: For Christ 
and the King!” 


Toronto, Ont. JOHN COZENS 
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HOTEL AND BEACH CLUB 
TUCKER’S TOWN 


Superb setting . . . spacidus grounds, ad- 
joining famous Mid-Ocean Golf Course. 
Sailing, fishing, private beach, pool, 
dancing in Castle Rendezvous. Excellent 
cuisine. Convenient to airport and prin- 
cipal points of interest. 


HOTEL St 


GOLF AND BEACH CLUB, ST. GEORGE'S 


Overlooking 17th Century St. George's 
... ten minutes trom airport. Private 
beach and golf course ... huge indoor 
pool. True Bermuda atmosphere and old 
world charm . . . comfortable rooms, 
dancing. Supervised children’s program. 


RICHARD M. TOOHILL, GEN. MGR. 
For information, See Your Travel Agent or 
William P. Wolfe Organization 
Representative 
92 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Also New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Philadelphia 
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The Orange Order Case 


YE ARDING your Editorial of 
j.'y 12 headlined, “Drums No 
onge Feared”, although your object 
wi ing it is not clear, certainly 
our ubject matter is intended to 
npres. upon your readers (of which 
am . ic) that, somehow, somewhere, 
e O. nge Order has lost its political 
ower It is a catalogue of polished 
astig, ‘on, intermingled with bits of 
int | “aise. 
Ou: (the Orange Order's) absence 
om | cadlines is due to the fact that 
is ot desired, and we therefore 
ave |} press agents or public rela- 
ons personnel, but we get the head- 
nes ‘hen there are contentious 


sues 

The hatreds referred to by the 
istori.n did not stem from. the 
Drang Order. There never was 


nelection in an Ontario riding, rural 
r urban, when the issue was the 
Battle of the Boyne”; it was more 
kely the “Hierarchy’s” demand for 
ecial privilege. 

Readers of Canadian political his- 
ry who do not regret that political 
wer has faded from an organization 
rmed in another country to combat 
pligious differences of another age 
e not, as you suggest, a majority. 
would say the statement is sophis- 
cal or figmental. There are read- 
s of Canadian history who find the 
range Order was necessary because 
e ancient religious differences were 
read\ here and entrenched, and the 
litical power of the Hierarchy need- 
to be resisted. 


O INFER that the Order was for an- 

nexation and separation because 
f a Governor-General’s pique follow- 
ga rotten egg ordeal with a mob of 
cendiaries in Montreal, is in line 
ith the spume of false and lying pro- 
aganda which the Order has had to 
mdure in a century-and-a-half of 
eadtast determination to keep Can- 
da within the Empire and Common- 
ealth Such lies and tactics have 
ever influenced the majority of Ca- 
adians. who have always been aware 
f our loyal devotion to the British 
row 


In 877 


Thomas Hackett, an 
Drangeman, was clubbed to death 
hile -eturning from a divine serv- 
fe perade. Due process of law 
ould sot be obtained in the courts 
{ Montreal against the known mur- 
Herers of Hackett. Refusal of the 
-eder Government to intervene 
‘hen ‘he courts failed to function 
hrou.' dereliction of duty by the 
aWoe orcement officers of Quebec, 





no doubt contributed to the defeat of 
Prime Minister Alexander Mackenzie, 
as he was condoning murder. What 
other way could the Order use its 
influence? 

Louis Riel was tried in a Regina 
court for his insurgency in two rebel- 
lions, in which many were wantonly 
killed, including Thomas Scott, and 
he was condemned to death. In 
Hackett’s case you are indifferent; 
in Riel’s indignant. 

The French Canadians are a fine 
and wonderful people and, if free ot 
clerical domination, can live in har- 
mony with their English-speaking 
compatriots. The Orange Order has 
never been opposed to anyone learn- 
ing French, but we insist every child 
should be taught to speak English. 


i episode of the Farmer Govern- 
ment in the political life of On- 
tario produced some novel expe- 
riences, taught valuable lessons. The 
UFO caused no defection from the 
Order, and there never was a time 
when complete harmony did not pre- 
vail with our farmer membership. 
They have always been the backbone 
of our organization. The lodges in 
the country are healthier and strong- 
er than ever. : 

The art of breaking through party 
lines and its technique, as practised 
by the UFO, were lessons taken 
from chapters of the book, “Skills 
Used in the Deposing of Govern- 
ments” by the Orange Order. We are 
experts in this field. Support is given 
to political parties when their policies 
attain to our ideals and_ principles, 
and is withdrawn when they are aban- 
doned. The realities of today indicate 
that the Social Credit Party is the one 
nearest our aims and objects, with 
none of the political expediency of 
the older parties, and has a record of 
good administration. 

The Orange Order and the Evening 
Telegram’'s apparent collaboration 
therewith stemmed from the fact that 
the Telegram’s owner, the great phil- 
anthropist, John Ross Robertson, and 
his brilliant editor-in-chief, Jonn 
Robinson, were members of the 
Order. They believed in our prin- 
ciples, advocated, and practised them. 
When the Telegram changed owner- 
ship, the policy of the newspaper 
changed. That is democracy, but 
changing the policy of the paper does 
not change the habits and virtues, the 
thinking and views, of the readers. 

Why should the “contributions of 
his Eminence, James Cardinal Mce- 
Guigan”, in the Evening Telegram be 
construed as an affront to the Orange 
Order, or be regarded as evidence of 
its descent from power? The ad- 
herents of the Cardinal's faith should 
have the opportunity to hear from 
their titular head, and that which 
tends to spiritual and moral advance- 
ment should be commended. 

The Orange Order in Toronto never 
dominated the City Hall but has a 
keen interest in who should be the 
Public Representatives. The repre- 
sentatives in various bodies who are 
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Kach of these can cause an allergy 


An GRAINS of ragweed pollen, for ex- 
ample, may cause “hay fever’’—a dis- 
order that affects many thousands of 
Canadians. 

In addition, many thousands of other 
people in our country have asthma, sneez- 
ing spells, digestive upsets, or skin rashes 
because they are allergic to a wide variety 
of seemingly harmless things. 

Allergy is a sensitivity to certain sub- 
stances which cause no trouble for most 
people. While allergies are seldom, if ever, 
fatal, they can cause great discomfort. 
Moreover, if allowed to go untreated, they 
may undermine good health. This is par- 
ticularly true of asthma. 

Medical science has developed increas- 
ingly effective ways to control allergies. 
For example, inoculations against “hay 
fever” help many people to avoid this sea- 
sonal ailment entirely, or make it much 
milder. 

Treatments for this condition are most 
beneficial, however, when taken well in ad- 
vance of the pollen season. In fact, at least 
85 percent of the patients are relieved 
through early treatment, but only 40 per- 
cent are helped when inoculations are 
delayed. 


Relief from allergies due to obscure 


causes generally requires much “detective 
work.” This is why the doctor asks detailed 





questions about when, where, and under 
what circumstances the condition occurs. 
Such questions give him clues to the iden- 
tity of the offending substances. They also 
help him to determine if other factors — 
such as emotional upsets—may be involved. 


Once he has found what causes the al- 
lergic reaction—through the history of the 
case supplemented by diagnostic skin tests 
—appropriate treatment can be started. 
These tests may be made by applying cer- 
tain substances to the skin either directly 
orthroughasmailscratch, orthesubstances 
may be injected directly into the outer 
layer of the skin. 

The treatment for an allergy may be 
simple. If, for instance, a patient's sensi- 
tivity is caused by feathers, relief may be 
had by substituting a pillow made of rub- 
ber orother materials. Sometimes, however, 


treatment may be prolonged, especially if 


an allergy is caused by a sensitivity to many 


different things. 


There is no “‘sure cure” for any type 
of allergy, but prompt and proper treat- 
ment may lead to its control. So, if you are 
bothered by an allergic condition, even a 
minor one, consult your doctor. He, or a 
recommended specialist, may help you 
avoid further reactions through treatment 
that effectively relieves three out of four 


cases. am 
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GLOBE envelope 


office requirement 










GLOBE ENVELOPES.. 
gesigned to operate 
smoothly in MAILING MACHINES.- 


Smartly styled, precision- -made Globe 
envelopes “behave”’ ers in nine 
ern mailing machines .. 
looking crisp, fresh and neat. Bulldog 
gummed for extra security, too. 








COOL CONTROL’ 


BREWED 


“COOL CONTROL" brewing extracts only the 
top goodness from Dow quality ingredients by 
eliminating all adverse temperature 
variations in the brewing process. 


Orangemen are proud to walk on the 
Glorious Twelfth. 

The Orange Order did have a slate, 
and selected its candidates by ballot 
at a convention. The candidates were 
free to use their judgment on all ques- 
tions not interfering with the exercise 
of civil and religious liberty. The 
slate was able to elect at all times 
eighty per cent of its candidates. The 
Telegram’s slate, at times, paralleled 
it but never by agreement. The slate 
was discontinued as it vitiated a 
cardinal principle of the Order, name- 
y “Equal rights to all; special privi- 
lege to none.” Many of our mem- 
bers aspired to be on the slate, all 
equally worthy and respected, but as 
only two or three could be chosen, 
discrimination resulted. It was then 
decided that only when questions of 
paramount importance were before 
us would a slate be issued. However, 
do not be deluded: should we ever 
issue a slate again, there would be the 
same desire to be on it by the aspiring 
municipal candidates. 


: ee Orange Order, while aggres- 
sive, has always fought defensive 
battles, and any benefits gained from 
its victories have been for all. We 
have never created fear or wanted 
anyone afraid of us, wanting only the 
respect and appreciation of the peo- 
ple. The drums you hear are not 
“drums of fear”, but the Orange 
drums of cheer, and, along with the 
lilt of the flute, have for a century 
and a half boomed forth the rhythm 
of the “No Surrender” spirit. 

I question the last sentence of your 
editorial: “It has lost political sig- 
nificance.” The East Hastings by- 
election, with a clear-cut issue of a 
Separate School Assessment Bill, and 
the subsequent withdrawal of the 
legislation is the answer. The Hep- 
burn Government retreated. 

If the Government of Ontario will 
present to the people in a clear, clean- 
cut manner, by a plebiscite, a reteren- 
dum, or stake its existence on any one 
of the following questions: 

That there shall be one school sys- 
tem—the Public School; 

That Public Schools only shall be 
subsidized; 

That all children shall be taught to 
speak the English language first in 
this province; 
you will then have an opportunity 
to determine the Orange Order’s in- 
fluence. “It will be as effective as in 
days of yore.” 

R. Harpy SMALL 
Past Grand Master, LOABA 


Toronto 


Don’t Embalm the Past 


HAVE just noticed Mr. Eugene 

Forsey’s remarkable effusion in 
your issue of August 16. It is no more 
remarkable, I suppose, than many an- 
other effusion of Mr. Forsey’s, but it 
is the first in which he has turned his 
lash on me. 

Mr. Forsey thinks he has scored 
neatly off me, as a historian, by sug- 
gesting that I wish to abolish our his- 
tory. The difference between him and 
me, apparently, is that we have differ- 
ent conceptions as to which portions 
of our history are worth preserving. 
As far as I can gather, basing my 
opinions not merely on Mr. Forsey’ s 


letter, but on numerous declar itions 
of his, written and verbal, Mr. sey 
wishes to preserve the letter |’ the 
past. He gets into a great rag: over 
what is to me the trivial quesi jn of 
whether we should call this © untry 
“Canada” or “Dominion of C: da”. 
I have little interest in the antic; :arjan 
past. The major effort of my areer 
has been to get some solid « ‘ntent 
into the unhyphenated term «ana. 
dian”, realizing as I do, that thi. -oun. 
try is the community+¢in wh: ) we 
must live, and live together—al. of us, 
whatever our various pasts. I! 1s be. 
cause much of the past gets 1 the 
way of our forming a homo: »eous 
community with some validit, of jts 
own that I am for forgetting Mr. 
Forsey, I believe, is some kid of 
socialist. He must be a queer s \cialist 
for he does not seem to reali’: that 
socialism must rest on sociei\ and 
that you cannot have a valid society if 
people will not let the dead pas' bury 
its dead. This Mr. Forsey will sot do: 
at every conceivable opportuni!y, for 
example, he keeps on digging u) poor 
dead Lord Byng. 

I am not for destroying the living 
past, far from it. Let us cherish those 
traditions in our past which make for 
freedom and justice, wherever they 
come from. Let us put them together 
into a common Canadian tradition. | 
do not yield to Mr. Forsey or anyone 
else in my pride in being of a race 
whose proudest accomplishment is to 
have created institutions of freedom. 
But I am not anxious, as he seems to 
be, to embalm the past. 

You can always depend on our 
Eugene to misrepresent you angrily. 
He should remember that the letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life 
Kingston, Ont. A. R. M. Lower 


Doctor as Chancellor 


E THE editorial “Doctor Becomes 
Chancellor” in SATURDAY NIGHT, 
August 9 [in which Dr. Scarlett, new 
Chancellor of the University ot Alber- 
ta, was described as the first medical 
man to hold the position in a Cana- 
dian university] may I quote « brief 
excerpt from the Historical Sketch 
contained in the 1952-53 Calen:ar of 
The University of British Columbia: 
“The first Convocation, he'd on 
August 21, 1912, chose Mr. F. L. 
Carter-Cotton as first Chance ‘or of 
the University. When he retire. at the 
end of two terms in 1918, Dr 8. E. 
McKechnie was elected Cha: ellor, 
and served continuously u his 
death, May 24, 1944.” 
: LEONARD S. Kk. INCK, 
President Em ‘itus, 
The University of British C mbia 
Vancouver, BC. 
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The Loneliest Parliamentarian 


The Speaker of the Commons sits above the party battle; 
yet he is always accessible to members who want advice 


pensable to the House of Commons. He is the 

only Member of Parliament who never makes 
a speech. At the beginning of every Parliament 
he claims from the King the ancient privileges of 
the Commons, among them freedom from arrest, 
liberty of speech and access to the King. There 
is a throwback to Tudor days in these requests, 
and also in his plea that a “favorable construction” 
shall be placed on the proceedings of the Com- 
mons. For in those early days the office of Speaker 
of the House of Commons was neither a sinecure 
nor a position of particular safety. The Speaker 
then had to take responsibility to a powerful 
Monarch for the things that his turbulent fellow- 
Members might say. (Several Speakers were be- 
headed in those risky times.) Hence the seeming 
reluctance with which, to this day, a Speaker-elect 
receives the invitation to take this high office. 

At one time, this apparent unwillingness went 
further. He would loudly protest his unsuitability 
for the job. Today he merely attempts to shrug off 
his sponsors, so that the tradition of distaste for a 
position of such high reponsibility is still carried 
on. In Parliament, history never dies. 

High office carries its penalty. The Speaker is 
lonely because he sits above the party battle; must 
at all costs preserve his impartiality. This means 
that he must shun the company of his fellow- 
Members. Once elected, he gives up the pleasant 
informalities and companionships of the Smoking 
Room, which make Parliament still the best Club 
in the world. The nearest he can get to it is a 
series of small parties to three or four Members 
at a time in his lovely house, converted at the 
moment into a flat, overlooking the River. In times 
of full peace, he holds levees at which Court dress 
must be worn. He is the only subject with this 
privilege. An invitation to the Speaker’s Levee is 
the equivalent of a Royal Command. 

Yet, though he must keep himself aloof, the 
Speaker is always accessible to Members who 
want his advice. He is usually himself a Parlia- 
mentarian of skill; he must, by the nature of his 
office, be an expert on procedure of the House. 
And he is also, quite natutally, an expert on the 
form of speeches. 


To SPEAKER is the only man who is indis- 


jie SPEAKER'S job, said Gladstone, was to give 
the House protection against itself. In the early 
days of Parliament it was the Speaker who framed 
the question. The House decided that, “After de- 
bate, the Speaker shall reduce the same to a ques- 
tion, to be approved by the House as containing 
the substance of the debate.” A tremendous respon- 
sibility lay on those early Speakers. Any man who 
has presided over even a committee of a dozen 
people knows how difficult it can be to crystallize 
their views. How much more difficult with several 
hundred vigorous, at times unruly, men. Without 
Wise guidance their discussions might have ended 
in mere talk, with no decision. That was the fate 
that overtook many other European Parliaments 
founded at the same time. The British success lay 
in the resolute way in which this matter of “the 
question”, the decision was tackled. 

That responsibility today does not lie on the 
Speaker. The question is drafted by the Whips of 


THE WRITER, a former Chairman of the Press 
Gallery at Westminster, is author of the recently 
published “Mr. Speaker, Sir’ (Burns & MacEach- 
ern, $3.00), from which the above chapter is taken. 


by Graham Cawthorne 


either Government or Opposition, according to 
which of them is raising the motion before the 
House. But he has many others, his casting vote 
for instance. If there is a tie on a division, the 
Speaker gives his own vote. Invariably, he casts 
it in such a way that the matter can be discussed 
again. On the night of May day, 1950, Major 
Milner, presiding over the House as Chairman of 
Committees, found himself faced with this problem 
in a debate on road haulage (278-278). Unhesi- 
tatingly, he gave his vote for the Government. Had 
he given it for the Opposition, the subject would 
have been closed. As it was, the way was open for 
the Opposition to raise the subject again, which 
they did in a few weeks’ time. The same problem 
confronted Sir Charles MacAndrew, the Deputy 
Chairman of Committees, at two o’clock in the 
morning when the vote was 82-82 on an amend- 
ment to the Bill recalling the “Z” class men for 
15 days’ training. He followed the same precept. 

Listening to speeches is by no means the only 
duty which the Speaker fulfills. He has much other 
work to do in his beautiful Library, a room the 
size of two suburban houses. Here he scrutinizes 
doubtful Parliamentary questions, certifies Bills as 
“money” Bills, which means that they cannot be 
amended by the House of Lords under the Parlia- 
ment Act. He looks up the precedents for difficult 


points of order or suggested breaches of Parlia- 
mentary privilege that are put to him. He is respon- 
sible for the official reporting of Parliament, both 
in “Votes and Proceedings”, which is the “bare- 
bones” record, and in Hansard. He presides over 
all-party conferences on such knotty problems as 
electoral reform. It was due to the skilful negotia- 
tions of Speaker Lowther that women got their 
votes. 

But it is in the Chair that the Speaker under- 
takes his greatest task. In him alone resides author- 
ity over the House, an authority that is very real. 
A Member using un-Parliamentary language will 
find the Speaker ordering him to withdraw the 
expression instantly, and if he fails to do so he 
will be ordered to leave the Chamber. It is all part 
of the ceaseless efforts to take the “personalities” 
out of politics, and the harsh words that are used 
in the middle of the night—were used bitterly by 
both sides when the Conservatives began, in March 
of ’51, to try to wear the Government down with 
nightly successions of “prayers” until the small 
hours—show the need for the Speaker’s tact. If 
tempers get out of hand to such an extent that 
nothing can be heard but shouts of anger from 
both sides, the mere rising of the Speaker to pro- 
test, perhaps, “But I want to hear what is going 
on”, will calm things down. He will, perhaps, crack 
a little joke, and a ripple of laughter instantly re- 
places the fury. But if other methods fail, the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 


The Speaker's Chair seen from the Special Strangers Gallery in New House of Commons, Westminster. 


—Miller 
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Titanium: 


iracle Metal 


by Len Marquis 


Manufacturers and defence researchers alike 


prize the strong lightweight metal of Sorel 


is a new $34 million industry geared to the production of slag. The coal- 

black titanium-dioxide slag being produced in the furnaces of Quebec 
Iron and Titanium Corporation is the much sought-after prize of manufacturers 
and defence researchers alike. The by-product, iron, will add 150,000 tons 
yearly to Canada’s steel industry. 
~ Titanium, Canada’s latest industry, didn’t just come about. Since the turn 
of the century huge deposits of titanium-bearing ilmenite have been known to 
exist in the Lake Allard region of Quebec. But efforts to leach titanium from 
the ore had proven unpractical until New Jersey Zinc Corporation stepped into 
the picture with a new, all-electric treatment furnace that floats the titanium 


(): A 165-acre clearing in the bustling, industrial city of Sorel, Quebec, 


dioxide free of the iron. 

In 1948 New Jersey Zinc and Kennecott Copper Corporation founded Quebec 
Iron and Titanium and sent exploration teams in to plot out a 1,500-square-mile 
area with enough reserves for 50 years. Stripping the moss from the orebody 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 


DRILLER is putting a hole in the furnace to tap off the flow of titanium oxide. 
Full commercial production of titanium slag will begin at the end of this year. 


—Al! photos, NFB 
SUPERVISOR of plant at Sorel is R. S. Miller. Titanium has a real future as a 
strong lightweight metal for use in the home and in defence industry as well. 


CYLINDRICAL dryers are used to process coal and ilmenite ore before it is 
charged in the treatment furnace. Freighters will carry ore to the smelter. 
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urprise Issue in NB Election 


Liberals startled Progressive Conservatives when it was 
announced the election would be fought on a labor issue 


party to the New Brunswick polls on Sept. 

22 with his government’s refusal to recog- 
nize the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers as the bargaining agent for provincial 
civil servants as the official issue. 

Only once before in Canadian history has a 
labor matter with no previous significance sud- 
denly been placed before the public as the dom- 
inant issue in an election. ‘In Ontario in 1937, 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn called an_ election 
with the avowed purpose of keeping the CIO 
out of Ontario. Premier Hepburn won the elec- 
tion, but it didn’t make the slightest difference 
to the CIO, which continued to organize more 
successfully than before. 

In Ontario the Conservative opposition —re- 
fused to accept the CIO as the issue, and in New 
Brunswick Conservative Leader Hugh John 
Flemming is equally firm in his insistence that the 
government’s record, rather than a trumped up 
labor matter, is the issue at stake. 

No one was expecting an election in New 
Brunswick where the Liberals in 1948 won 47 
of the 52 seats. When the precise, firm-mannered 
Premier McNair was faced with a walk-out of 
provincial hydro employees, if recognition of 
their TLC-AFL union was longer withheld, he 
announced the election and the issue. 

He couldn’t have startled the Conservatives 
any more if he had said: “The issue will be tu- 
berculosis. The Liberals are against it. Now let’s 
start the election debate.” 

Opposition Leader Flemming hurriedly wired 
the Union’s international representative at Saint 
John when McNair made his declaration of defi- 
ance. Call off the strike, he asked, so that it can’t 
become an election issue. The union, evidently 
anxious to avoid a political showdown, acceded to 
“the sincere request of Mr. Hugh John Flemming.” 


Pies John Babcock McNair leads his 


HOUGH some Conservative observers feel that 

Flemming has implicated the party in union 
demands, 
Conservatives will continue to ignore the union 
question and let McNair shadow box with an 
ephemeral political adyersary. But the question 
is now whether the voters will think of it as a 
phoney issue or conclude that the PC’s are silent 
in the face of an unanswerable allegation. 

McNair has not only told the workers that 
they have no right to strike but has insisted that 
the conduct of public business will remain the 
responsibility of the government and will not 
pass “under foreign domination, into the hands 
of outside organizations.” He has offered instead 
the right to join the Association of Civil Servants 
of New Brunswick—now being revived under 
government approval—provided there is no af- 
filiation with outside groups. 

Apart from this, any worker who strikes will 
“Voluntarily” discharge himself and the govern- 
ment will take the “necessary steps” to keep the 
PoWer system operating and to protect loyal em- 
Ployees. He has declared that union demands in- 
Volve $1 million in extra costs, and will boost the 
Payro'| 50 per cent. 

In the Liberal camp there is some fear that 
McNair may have alienated organized labor 
without gaining a political advantage, if the issue 
fails to arouse the rural users of electricity. At 
the same time the PC’s are afraid that McNair’s 


it seems pretty certain the Progressive 


by John Creed 


Statement of increased costs through compliance 
with the Union (with, naturally, a boost in pow- 
er rates) will hail the Liberals as the champions 
of farmers vs. the urban unionized workers. 

If McNair gets the farm vote, the PC’s rea- 
son, he won't need the city labor vote. If neces- 
sary he can afford to ignore the eight seats out 
of 52 that Saint John district and Moncton, as 
labor centres, represent. And it now seems Mc- 
Nair plans to press the issue for all it’s worth. He 
has already accused the PC’s of dodging the 
question, which, he points out, affects nine out 
of ten persons in the Province. 

The premier is an adroit campaigner, tena- 
cious and highly effective at infighting. He has 


—Capital Press 


PREMIER JOHN B. McNAIR 


been in office 13 years and if he wins on Sept. 
22 will set a new record for the NB Premiership. 

This election the veteran premier faces 
a new Opposition Leader. Mr. Flemming, 53- 
year-old lumber operator, has inherited the Con- 
servative leadership from financier Hugh Mac- 
kay. Erstwhile financial critic for the Opposition, 
Flemming is the son of a former Conservative pre- 
mier. Conservative circles were gloomy until in 
the federal by-elections last May, Gloucester, 
considered an absolutely safe Liberal seat, was 
won by the PC’s. 

The PC’s platform has been drawn up on the 
issue of the “burden of debt that has been loaded 
on the people of this province.” Flemming has 
stated, by way of a sideswipe at the Premier's union 
issue, that no “misleading issues should be created”. 





Instead, here are highlights of the PC’s platform: 
Efforts to abolish the Provincial sales tax. 
Efforts to arrange an early conference of Fed- 

eral, Provincial and municipal governments with a 

view to maintaining a more equitable distribution 

of all taxing bases. 

Maintenance of all existing social services; an 
addition of a new polio clinic, increased assistance 
for the crippled children’s fund; efforts to get 
Federal assistance for training nurses; appointment 
of a chief welfare officer. 

Encouragement of qualified young people to go 
into the teaching profession. 

Improvement of labor legislation; a fair wage 
clause in all government contracts; probable 
amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the establishment of a medical Appeal Board. 

An aggressive policy of industrial development 
especially in the fields of mining and fisheries; an 
extended program for forest preservation and man- 
agement; consultation with agricultural organiza- 
tions when formulating agricultural policy. 

Conservatives had felt that the inexorable in- 
crease in New Brunswick’s French-speaking pop- 
ulation—now about 40 per cent—meant a corre- 
sponding decline in Conservative support. In the 
1948 provincial election they let Gloucester’s 
five seats go by default and put up only token 
resistance in most of the predominantly Acadian 
counties. 

The victory in the Federal by-election is only 
one of the encouraging signs Conservatives see. 
This is the first election since the hotly disputed 
4 per cent Education and Social Services tax 
went into effect. This tax has been so unpopular 
that it has been cited as the reason for a number 
of former Liberal members being dropped by 
their riding associations. 

The undisputed boss of his party, McNair 
realizes that the Conservatives have him typed in 
the role of domineering martinet but, outwardly 
at least, he doesn’t let it bother him. In the last 
budget debate he said, “They have hurled 
around such epithets as dictatorship, despotism, 
tyranny, ruthlessness, the lash, the whip, the 
iron heel, the mailed fist, autocrat, czar” but he 
had been unable to find any sentiment in his 
party for a change of leadership. 

In his re-election bid the Premier is empha- 
sizing the transformation which has _ been 
wrought in NB’s educational, health, social and 
welfare services. Modern regional schools have 
sprung up in all parts of the province. Public 
health and hospital programs, including free TB 
treatment, have expanded steadily. NB has been 
networked with paved highways. Rural electrifica- 
tion has been stepped up 


“— PROVINCE,” affirms McNair, “has never 
been so prosperous and it has a record that 
will match that of any province.” As for the 4 per 
cent sales tax, he recalls that former Conserva- 
tive leader Mackay called for a sales tax long 
ago “to make NB safe for the bondholders.” 
Adds the Premier, “Give me credit for keeping 
the Mackay tax off you for ten years.” 

Stressing his aim to give NB public services 
equal to any in Canada, McNair points out that 
increased Federal grants and other payments 
such as old age and blind pensions, obtained un- 
der his administration, mean that approximately 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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1800 ACRES OF LAND AND WATER, Botanical Gardens near Hamilton, Ont., 


BEAUTY AND SCIENCE OUTDOORS 





—Royal Botanical Gardens 


are being developed into beauty spots like this. 


Hamilton Gardens in Kew Tradition 





OF IRIS ALONE there are 400 named varieties. 


by Laura Chisholm 


ID YOU know that we have a Royal Bo- 
D tanical Gardens in Canada? Kew Gardens, 

a few miles from London, is a spot most 
Canadians visiting England want to see. But at 
Hamilton, Ont., there is a handsome enterprise in 
the Kew tradition: an 1800 acre tract of land is 
being developed by graduates of Kew Gardens 
School and graduates of our own Canadian bo- 
tanical and horticultural courses. 

Kew Gardens had a century head start over our 
Royal Botanical Gardens. In 1941 Kew celebrated 
a centenary of service to Britain and the Empire. 
The gardens were in existence before 1841 but 
as private gardens of the Royal Family. In 1838 
the House of Commons was urged to provide a 
grant to convert certain pastures adjoining the 
Royal Gardens to an overall plan for botanical 
gardens to rival those then famous in Paris. Two 
years later Queen Victoria relinquished the Royal 
Gardens and Arboretum to make them public 
property. 

In Canada the Royal Botanical Gardens Act was 
passed in 1941 by the Legislature of Ontario. It 
provided for an administrative board to work out 
a plan which will take many years to develop fully 
but in a decade has already shown some amazing 
accomplishments. 

The Sunken Garden at the entrance to Mc- 
Master University, and the immense Rock Gar- 
den and Memorial Gardens by the high level 
bridges as one enters the city of Hamilton, had al- 
ready been established. These formed a nucleus 
for.the elaborate plans of coordinating land and 

water in the surrounding 1800 acres into gardens 
of rare beauty. They are the first of several steps 
to conserve and enhance as national treasures the 
natural physical beauties of Canada’s best-known 
byways and landmarks. 

The marsh, entered by an old canal, extends for 
LAURA CHISHOLM is Home Editor of Farmer's 
Magazine. 


a few miles up to Dundas. It is known as Coote’s 
Paradise, after an early Crown surveyor Major 
Coote. The section surrounding is a bird sanctu- 
ary, the largest in Canada adjacent to a_ heavily 
populated area. It is governed as a game preserve 
but it is less than three miles from Hamilton’s city 
hall. Fur bearing animals are protected from 
poachers. Fox, racoon, deer and mallard live ina 
green belt between farmers and city dwellers and 
are seen by thousands of visitors each year. The 
muskrat population has so increased that skilled 
trappers were allowed to reduce them last season 
by so many that $800 in the sale of pelts was add- 
ed to Gardens funds. The marsh is close in the di- 
rect path of waterfowl migration; a stop-over for 
thousands of them can easily be made there. For 
these features alone scientists declare the property 
is unique among botanical gardens the world over. 


be city of Hamilton over a ten-year period has 
contributed nearly $450,000 to the project. 
More than 300 members of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens organization make annual donations. 
Smaller grants come from the Federal Department 
of Transport and the Toronto Anglers’ and 
Hunters’ Association. 

In addition to the large tracts of land that are 
being left in their beautiful natural state, certain 
areas are being used to propagate plants and trees 
from other countries. Plant breeding, experiments 
in culture and plant hardiness, research and dem- 
onstration, which constitute the essential services ol 
a botanical garden, are being carried on and €x- 
panded season after season. 

Regular visitors during the past 20 years have 
seen an amazing growth of the gardens. This /une 
the Spring Garden was opened. The occasion was 
a rare treat: 1500 clumps of iris with more than 
400 named varieties were in full bloom; Dykes 
medal winners from Britain, France and al! of 
North America were in profusion. One pure white 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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The Shawinigan Family: Empire of Enterprise 


that lies between the U.S. border and the 

Laurentians, on both banks of the St. Law- 
rence from Oka on the west to Riviere du Loup 
and Murray Bay on the east, has earned the well- 
deserved nickname “Production Valley”. Within 
that area lies the world’s greatest concentration of 
pulp and paper mills; 70 per cent of Canada’s 
textile industry; the country’s greatest concentra- 
tion of chemical industries; 70 per cent of the 
world’s asbestos production; a gigantic new iron 
and titanium industry; and nearly three-quarters 
of the population of Quebec. 

The magnet attracting this super-abundance of 
industry to Production Valley is low-cost hydro- 
electric power. Quebec, with a potentiality of 26 
million horsepower, has developed more than six 
and a half million horsepower to make it the largest 
power producer among the ten provinces. 

A million and a half horsepower—one-quarter 
of Quebec’s power output—is drawn from the St. 
Maurice River. The St. Maurice drains an area of 
16,000 square miles and drops in level some 1,325 
feet during its 240-mile course. 

The company responsible for harnessing the 
river’s enormous power surge is The Shawinigan 
Water and Power Co., Canada’s largest privately 
owned electric utility (owned by 16,350 share- 
holders, 85 per cent of whom are Canadians) and 
the eighth largest hydro-electric power business on 
the North American continent, on the basis of 
annual power deliveries. 

Shawinigan, with $290 million in assets, serves 
nearly 200,000 customers in Quebec, while its sub- 
sidiary, the Quebec Power Co., serves another 
100,000. Of Shawinigan’s $34,651,000 of power 
revenue in 1951, some 27 per cent came from the 
pulp and paper industry; 22 per cent from electro- 
chemical and metallurgical companies; 13 per cent 
from other industries and 16 per cent from other 
utilities for resale to their customers. The remain- 


T's 25,000-SQUARE-MILE area of Quebec 


by Melwyn Breen 


ing 22 per cent came from the Company’s residen- 
tial, farm, commercial, and municipal customers. 

The story of Shawinigan Water and Power began 
in 1898 when two businessmen from Boston arrived 
in Quebec to set up a plant to supply power to the 
city of Montreal. They chose Shawinigan Falls, 
deep in the Quebec bushland, as the site of their 
first power project, incorporated The Shawinigan 
Water and Power Co., erected two 5,000 horse- 
power generators and began to produce electric 
power in 1903. Shawinigan’s first customer— 
hydraulic only, at the start—was the infant North- 
ern Aluminum Co. which has now grown into the 
mammoth Aluminum Co. of Canada. In 1902 the 
company had another industrial customer, the 
Belgo-Canadian Paper Mill (which is now a divi- 
sion of the Consolidated Paper Corporation). In 
1902, still another customer, the Shawinigan Car- 
bide Co., took advantage of the power potential. 
And Shawinigan Carbide, as a subsidiary of SWP, 
was the beginning of the enormous chemical em- 
pire that is now Shawinigan Chemicals Limited. 

By 1909, there were six generating units at 
Shawinigan Falls with a total capacity of 58,500 
horsepower: the present capacity at the original 
site is 416,500 hp. 

The year 1924 saw the opening of SWP’s second 
power site at La Gabelle, below Shawinigan Falls. 
In 1928 the Grand’Mere power development just 
above Shawinigan Falls was purchased from the 
Laurentide Power Co.; in 1934 Rapide Blanc, on 
the upper reaches of the St. Maurice, began to 
produce; La Tuque, which is jointly owned with 
Brown Corporation, 30 miles below Rapide Blanc, 
went into operation in 1940 and in 1951 Trenche, 
between La Tuque and Rapide Blanc, was opened. 
With four more power-plant sites ready for future 


development, the Company expects that its present 
production capacity of over 1,600,000 hp will even- 
tually be some 2,400,000 hp. 

While the Company began with enormous 
natural advantages—the 1,325-foot drop of the 
River along its 240-mile length and the extent of 
the St. Maurice’s drainage basin—these things 
alone do not account for the total output of power. 
Part of the secret of the River’s huge output lies 
in the ingenious use of storage reservoirs. The lake 
of the Gouin Reservoir at the head of the River is 
600 sq. mi. in area and it contains some 220 bil- 
lion cu. ft. (with flashboards the capacity is in- 
creased to 280 billion cu. ft.) It drains a water- 
shed of 16,000 sq. mi. Then the Mattawin Dam on 
the tributary Mattawin River towards the mouth 
of the St. Maurice has a capacity of 33 billion 
cu. ft.; and the three reservoirs on the Manouan 
River above Rapide Blanc hold close to 20 biliion 
cu. ft. All of them are owned by the Province and 
operated by the Quebec Streams Commission. 


been THESE and other reservoirs Shawinigan, 
through the Quebec Streams Commission, con- 
trols a grand total of some 380 billion cu. ft. of 
water. This enables the Company to exercise sensi- 
tive control of the output of power according to the 
peak-slump periods of consumption. And through 
this control the minimum flow of water at Shawini- 
gan Falls has been increased from 5,800 cu. ft. per 
second to 20,000 cu. ft. per second. 

Shawinigan has other plants besides those on the 
St. Maurice. Plants at St. Narcisse on the Batiscan 
and at St. Alban on the Ste. Anne de la Perade add 
another 26,200 hp to SWP’s production. 

In addition to the generating plants of the main 
Company, SWP’s subsidiary, the Quebec Power 
Company, has powerhouses at Seven Falls on the 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré River, and also at Mont- 
morency Falls, Natural Steps, Chaudiere, St. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 





POWER & POPULATION: In the background, part of the City of Shawinigan Falls; 


—Photographic Surveys (Quebec) 


in the foreground, power development of SWP Co. 
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HAPPY 
ANNIVERSARY 





..- WINSTON BARRON 


Familiar to theatre-goers around 
the world, Wynn Barron, famous 
news-voice, is celebrating this year 
his 10th Anniversary as editor and 
commentator of Canadian Para- 
mount News. When you celebrate 
this occasion—or any special event 
—drink lighter, smoother 
Anniversary Ale. Brewed expressly 
for celebrations, Anniversary's 
lightness and smoothness is com- 
bined with all the body and 
character traditional with 
Labatt’s*. It will double your en- 
joyment. But why wait for 
a special occasion? Order a bottle 
next time you're thirsty, or take a 
case home and let lighter, smoother 
Anniversary Ale be the occasion! 
John Labatt Limited. 
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JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


LONDON CANADA 
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THE WORLD TODAY 





From Containment To Liberation 


by Willson Woodside 


grappled with the question: 

what do we do with our arms 
when we get them ready? General 
Eisenhower has told the American 
Legion that we will have to shift from 
a passive policy of “containing” the 
Soviets to the dynamic one of en- 
couraging and aiding in the liberation 
of the peoples they have enslaved. 


\ T LAST someone has seized and 


It is, of course, a question he must 
have pondered, even in the early 
phase of building NATO. All the ex- 
perience of trying to appease or con- 
tain Hitler, the attempt to hide 
behind a Maginot Line in 1939-40, 
the theme of 1942 that “defence will 
not win the war”, the Rooseveltian 
effort to assure Stalin that he had no 
reason to fear us, and the attempt to 
negotiate a truce in Korea while stand- 
ing on a line of containment, cry out 
that a passive attitude will not secure a 
real peace. Yet the whole chorus of 
reply to Ike’s call for a dynamic policy 
shows that he is one of the very few 
leaders as yet able or ready to recog- 
nize this. 

Adlai Stevenson says he is “reck- 
less.” Truman calls it “loose talk” 
and “wild ranting”, a “hypocritical” 
snatching at minority votes, which 
“increases the risk of war.” Our 
friends in Europe, he says, have signed 
up “only for a combined defence of 
treedom.” 

Mr. Truman's friends in Western 
Europe agree with him warmly. The 
New Statesman and Nation sees an 
implication that the American atomic 
air bases in Britain are to be used to 
“free” Tibet and other unlikely coun- 
tries. The Times says that Ike had 
better think again. Philip Vernon, of 
The Observer, holds that Eden's 
policy of trying to negotiate, over a 
number of years, small and local 
agreements On particular questions, so 
as to lessen the tension between Rus- 
sia and the West, represents “the 
British view.” 

“Such agreements will not bring 
peace,” Vernon admits, “and far from 
‘liberating’ the peoples of Eastern 
Europe will indeed accept the fact 
of their subjugation.” But in some 
wav this is to permit the West to live 
with Russia “without the ever-present 
threat of war.” All that has to be 
settled, really, is the problem of 
Berlin, and “there would not be one 
serious British politician who would 
bother his head any more about the 
‘enslaved’ peoples beyond the line 
which has been drawn across Europe.” 
The British, he says, will have none 
of the American idea that you can 
conduct foreign policy on_ strictly 
moral principles, making war on the 
devil until right is vindicated. 

The great and liberal Manchester 
Guardian jibes about “St. Ike the 
crusader against the Communist 
dragon and liberator of the captive 
peoples.” The London Daily Mirror 


finds him “out-MacArthuring Mac- 
Arthur.” 

In Paris “top NATO circles” told 
the Christian Science Monitor that it 
is a pity the general has given “an 
aggressive seal” to the Atlantic alli- 
ance, that he has “stained” the Atlan- 
tic Pact and furnished Russian propa- 
ganda with further chances of claim- 





The Observer report on the British 
attitude only bears out what | have 
held before, that there is a ney 
Munichist tendency in Britain today. 
In 1938 Hitler was supposed to want 
only a settlement of the Sudeten prob- 
lem; today Stalin only needs to be 
mollified in Berlin. “Those far. 
away people” in Czechoslovakia have 


SHOULD they be supported or abandoned? Partisans of the UPA, the Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent Army, who rallied in many tens of thousands during and after 
the war. Republicans’ John Foster Dulles urges arms drops be made to them. 


ing that the pact’s real objectives are 
aggressive. “The end of such a policy 
can only be war.” The speech “could 
give a pretext for a change in Russian 
policy which could have grave con- 
sequences for NATO.” The present 
containment policy is “as far as 
Europe feels capable of going.” 
After 14 years of bitter and im- 
mensely costly experience since the 
Munich Crisis, the above is supposed 
to represent an impressive body of 
Western opinion. The only quota- 
tion in the lot that impresses me is the 
last one, that containment is as far 
as Europe feels capable of going at 
present. That is probably true. 


now become the “enslaved” peopies 
(in quotes) beyond the Iron € urtain 


Just persist in megotiating, keep on 
flying to Berchtesgaden, and oe wi! 
be able to live with the nasty '- lows 
But no nonsense about mor. pril- 


ciples in foreign policy. 
And these “top NATO circ who 
tremble lest Stalin seize on toe pre 
text of Ike’s speech to cha nis 
policy—do they think Joe hav been 
holding back because he likes Tru 
man and Acheson, or ever W.i's 
such pretexts? Who is it who ' [ur 


nishing Russian propaganda wit!) new 
themes, if not those who sa\ thei! 
recent commander-in-chief has set 4” 











aggressive seal on the Atlantic Pact? 
These gentlemen have been reading 
too closely their daily summaries of 
Pravda. 

Here is what Pravda said about 
ke’s policy. “Eisenhower listed the 
countrics he is anxious to conquer 
(the Baltic States and -all the East 
European satellites) . . . These peo- 
oles, he says, are blood kin to us 
(Americans) . . . Eisenhower’s flesh 
is also r¢ady to absorb the peoples of 
Asia. . . Of China and so forth. The 
racists of Hitler’s kidney can only 
gape in amazement . . . The ardent 
Ike believes that the United States 
could easily grab all of these countries 
if the Soviet Union were not in the 


way . 


“T" presidential candidate (who 
is compared to Forrestal, ‘who 
jumped out of the window of a lunatic 
asylum’) declares that he is going to 
conquer half the world and put hun- 
dreds of millions of people into sub- 
ordination . . . He boasts that he is 
going to dictate a military decision to 
the Soviet people.” To back this up 
Pravda quotes from the Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily Mirror and other 
papers mentioned above. That ought 
to make them pause. 

More damning is to compare 
Pravda, which lumps Eisenhower in 
with Hitler and simply substitutes 
“conquer” for “liberate”, with Tru- 
man. Truman, always at his worst 
in an election campaign, lumps Eisen- 
hower in with the worst of the Re- 
publican isolationists and reaction- 
aries all through his speech and says: 
“They are trying to get votes and they 
don't care how they get them. They 
don't care if they frighten our allies. 
They don’t care if they make the 
masters of the Kremlin trigger-happy 
us dt 18-@ Crusade for war... .. If 
they don’t mean war, what is it they 
do mean?” 
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It must be quite an experience for 
the former hero of all the NATO 
nations to have his president, his 
former associates and the press of the 
NATO countries join with the Soviets 
in condemning his policy and im- 
pugning his character. Of what use is 
it to discuss the actual merits of the 
proposal or the situation it is intend- 
ed to fit? 

Eisenhower is seeking the answer 
to questions which must be answered. 
How are we to check the slide of 100 


@ Level smooth road for steering, 
vibration, clearance and dyano- 
meter drawbar tests. 


Rough, “Belgian Block” road to test 
durability, resistance to shock 
fatigue, etc. 


Obstacle courses—to simulate con- 
ditions met in crossing plow 
furrows, rice field levees, etc. 


Turning pads. 


“One-in-Five” gradient—for testing 
climbing power and _ torque, 
brakes, steering, stability of 
machines, weight distribution. 


Water Bath with controlled level, 
for testing moisture seals, effects 
of water on units. 


Dust Tunnel—for accelerated wear 
studies on moving parts, also 
operating characteristics in dusty 
fields. 


Mud Course—for testing of trac- 
tion, study of scrapers, effects 
of mud on mechanisms. 


> 
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million people a year, on the postwar 
average, under the control of the 
Kremlin? 

How are we to take the initiative 
and put Stalin on the defensive, in- 
stead of always running around, chas- 
ing from the Baltic to the Balkans, 
from Iran to Indo-China, from Kuala 
Lumpur to Korea, to try to put out 
the fires he sets? 

Whether you take a negative view, 
and consider how to deter Stalin most 
effectively from making war, or a 


Another milestone in Canadian-pioneered agricultural progress... 
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positive view, of how to establish con- 
ditions for a worthwhile settlement 
which would take Russia off the back 
of Europe and deprive her of Eastern 
Europe’s resources in industry and 
manpower, you come to the answer 
which Ike gives now and which 
Churchill gave years ago: the satel- 
lites must be freed, “those ancient 
capitals” of Central and Eastern 
Europe must be liberated, and the 
Russians’ Red Army must be with- 
drawn home. 





MASSEY-HARRIS BUILDS WORLD'S FIRST 
TEST TRACK FOR POWER FARMING 


Right from the start of the power farming age, the 
world has looked to Canada and to Massey-Harris 
for progressive advancements. Now Massey-Harris 
pioneers another forward step in the implement 
industry by building the world’s first scientific “‘test 
track” for farm machines. In addition to customary 
field proving, all Massey-Harris machines will now be 
scientifically tested for resistance to stress, vibration, 
shock, fatigue, exclusion of water and dust. Such 
tests will go far to- enable Massey-Harris engineers to 
create new designs, build better machines for Canadian 
farms and the farms of all 106 countries to which 
Massey-Harris machines are exported. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 
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NB Election 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


$50 million a year flow into NB. As 
this is mostly collected in other prov- 
inces, it represents to NB a beneficial 
redistribution of the national income. 

McNair scoffs ‘at the PC picture of 
NB’s financial dilemma. For the fiscal 
year ending March 26, NB has its 
thirteenth consecutive surplus ($867,- 
221) despite the fact that an unusually 
stormy winter had caused an over- 
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BACKED BY BELL 


When installed and main- 


tained by Bell personnel, 
your teletype service is 
backed by all the research 
experience of Canada’s 
communications experts. 
Messages are carried over 
telephone lines. That means 
j extra dependability, be- 

cause 95°; are in cables, 


safer from interruptions. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 





BELL TELETY#F 


MODERN MANAGEMENT'S SURE LINK 
BETWEEN SCATTERED UNITS 


expenditure of nearly $1 million for 
snow removal; despite the charging to 
revenue account of expenditures of a 
capital nature totalling $2,671,394; 
and a $1,720,028 reduction in the 
NB net debt to $114,401,667—the 
first cut since World War II. Reve- 
nues for the year had been $47,044.,- 
694. 

On the other hand, Conservatives 
charge that heavy spending and mis- 
management have given NB the worst 
per capita net funded debt position 
in Canada—$305.57, compared with 


Quickly, accurately, BELL 
TELETYPE flashes your message 
to branch office or factory, 
brings you your answer in 
black and white. If your busi- 
ness has more than one unit, 
you'll save time with teletype. 
For a demonstration, just call 
our nearest Business Office, and 


a Bell expert will be glad to 


visit you. 





next-in-line Nova Scotia’s $228.11— 
and this is not in depressed times but 
during a period of buoyant revenues. 

They assert McNair had to take 
drastic measures in the winter of 
1951 at the behest of NB’s bankers 
and install a special financial advisor, 
a watchdog of the treasury, in Fred- 
ericton. 


As for general NB “prosperity”, 
the Conservatives are reminding the 
voters that thousands of veterans and 
young people have been migrating to 
Quebec and Ontario in quest of work. 

Flemming has castigated _ the 
“shameful circumstances” in which 
reluctant Government members were 
forced to vote for the sales tax— 
“Never in the annals of this assem- 
bly (the Legislature) were so many 
legislators placed in such a position 
of indignity and subservience.” 

One of the awkward obstacles 
which the Conservatives must over- 
come if they want to win, however, 
is just what they are going to do 
about the sales tax. They would love 
to find a formula to do away with it 
—and yet if they promised this, and 
were carried into office, could they 
fulfill Flemming’s pledge to main- 
tain all existing social legislation “to 
the hilt”? 


Like the Republicans, the PC’s 
are confronted with the quandary of 
how to dangle full security before the 





voters and at the same time assure 
them of balanced bookkeeping. 

It would be easy for the Consery. 
atives to dispense with the sales-tax 
revenue by announcing that they fa. 
vored taverns and cocktail lounges, 
But in temperate NB the suggestion 
that citizens’ lips might be allowed 
to touch liquor in such public places 
is a political kiss of death. 
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Why Can’t You Write? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 


S° MANY people with the “germ” of writ- 
ing in them simply can’t get started 
They suffer from inertia. Or they set up 
imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined 
to persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of com- 
mercial writing is done by so-called ‘“un- 
knowns.” Not only do these thousands of 





men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business 
affairs, social matters, sports, hobbies, 
homemaking, local, church and club activi- 
ties. etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of cheques for $25, 
$50 and $100 go out to writers whose latent 
ability was perhaps no greater than yours 


FINDS COURSE FASCINATING AND PROFITABLE 


“‘Never in my life have I found anything more fascinating than 
N.I1.A. training. I am proud, too, that articles of mine are now 
being published regularly. The first ones were retouched, but 
the last appeared as I had written it and of course the wonder 
of wonders is to see my name under the lead.’”’—Evelyn R 
Leitch, P.O. Box 186, High River, Alberta, Canada. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing! News- 
paper copy desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient classics. The story is 
the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through 
the course of practical criticlsm—a training 
that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on the 
Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own 
time. And upon the very same kind of 
actual assignments given daily to metropoli- 
tan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical writers. Gradually 
they help to clarify your own distinctive 
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Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
further information about writing for profit as promised in Sati 
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style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing 
Profitable, too, as you gain the “profession- 
al’ touch that gets your material accepted 
by editors. Above all, you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows 


Have You Natural Ability? 
Writing Aptitude Test FREE 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test wil! reveal 
whether or not you have natural ta!’ u for 
writing. It will analyze your powers °! ob- 
servation, your imagifation and da: matic 
instinct. You'll enjoy taking this tes‘ There 
is no cost or obligation. Simply msi the 
coupon below, TODAY. Newspaper I: tute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
U.S.A. (Founded 1925). 
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Cornet Gives Lift to British Pride 


by P. yD. 


H! 8RITON looking around for 

sor thing to be proud of in the 

coi ‘mporary scene has picked 
on the ( »met jet-airliner. And there 
he real’ has something, the best of 
its kine the world. 

The pening of the new British 
Qverse’ Airways service to India 
and Ce’ on is a further reminder of 
the exc. [ence of this great aircraft, 
and of (.¢ way it is streaking out over 
the air 1vs of the free world. One 
of these Jays, no doubt, the Russians 
will dis. over that it was really de- 
jgned .ad developed in the Urals, 
hut for ‘he moment it is British, all 
British. 

The s iperiority of the Comet lies, 
got onl; in its tremendous speed, but 
in its comparative quiet and lack of 
vibration — quiet for the passenger, 
that is. It is anything but quiet to 
anyone \istening on the ground. Peo- 
ple living in the near neighborhood 
of air-ficids from which it takes off 
complain bitterly of the hellish 
sreech with which it hurls itself into 
the air. But the passengers, by all 
accounts, hear little or nothing of this. 
The noise is not able to catch up. 

The chief disadvantage of the 
Comet—aside from the price you 
have to pay for a passage—is the 
voracious fuel consumption. This 
makes a good many more stops neces- 
airy than with the ordinary airliner. 
But developments are already under 
way which promise to cut down con- 
siderably both the consumption and 
the number of stops. 

Besides, the BOAC is putting into 
commission a new Vickers “prop-jet” 
plane—really a gas-turbine driving a 
propeller —which will be slower than 
the de Havilland Comet but much 
more economical. With these two, 
ne for the high-speed services and 
the other for the bulk of the ordinary 
traffic, the BOAC should be able to 
maintain its present lead—well, for a 
ittle while, anyway. Perhaps more 
importan'. Britain has an expensive 
and exclsive export product which 
will be in great demand. 


~~ GH is one of the loveliest 
capit.| cities of the world, but 
more th: most others it needs the 
ight kin. of weather to make mani- 
St Its cauties. The tough-minded 
xols Wi speak of it affectionately 
& “Aul Reekie” are more often 
ight the the highbrow Scots who 
call it “t » Athens of the Nor-r-rth”. 
With | ‘inburgh at its lovely best, 
with the Jags of some 44 nations 
‘ing fr yy its ancient Castle, and 
“coratio - of all sorts making gay 
S streets. ad squares, the sixth Inter- 
‘tional " stival of Music and Drama 
‘MS just cen held there. For three 
“eeks E. burgh has been the centre 
*intere for all in this country who 
“te seri’ sly about such things—and 
“ra gr many visitors from other 
‘OUntries 5 well. 

When ie Festival was first plan- 


ed, the were’ plenty of earnest 


people who wagged dissenting heads 
and gave all sorts of good reasons why 
it couldn’t succeed. But it did succeed 
and it has gone on succeeding every 
year since, until now it is a firmly 
established feature. 


Even the crest in the floor of this R.C.M.P. Club in Ottawa is made 


The Duke of Edinburgh, as is 
eminently proper, opened this year’s 
Festival. He did so with the grace, 
dignity and gocd sense, and the nice 
touch of humor that people have 
come to expect from him. He per- 
forms these formal and routine duties 
in a way that is not at all formal or 
routine. He does them as if he enjoyed 
it, and so everyone else enjoys it too. 


UST A LITTLE while ago anyone in 
this country wanting a new car of 
one of the more popular makes re- 
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entirely of linoleum inlays! It illustrates how, with linoleum, you can 
make your floors speak. Consult your architect or flooring contractor. 





plistry ... 
urlh LAMOLEUM! 





Tuis handsome floor illustrates what intricate designs 


can be made with linoleum inlays. Of course you 


may not be planning a floor for a clubroom, but you 


may be thinking of building or renovating a store, 


showroom or public building. If so, with linoleum, 


you can design floors to carry your trademark, and 


direct traffic. In your own home, you can employ 
appropriate motifs. And linoleum is not only handsome 
and versatile, it is also economical since it is 


so easy to clean and lasts indefinitely. 


LINOLEUM — BATTLESHIP (plain) * JASPE « MARBOLEUM 
in tiles or by-the-yard — products of 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


Montreal 
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signed himself to a two-or-three-year 
wait or even longer. There is still a 
wait, but not nearly so long; and for 
the more expensive types there is no 
wait at all. Nor do you have to prom- 
ise not to resell the car within a year. 

Some of the makers have even be- 
gun to cut prices. Ford began it five 
or six weeks ago with a five per cent 
cut across the board. Now two other 
big firms have followed suit with re- 
ductions on their more expensive 
models. 

Auto makers scorn the suggestion 


hh 





Jime-Tested 


FOR ANY WEAR ON ANY 
FLOOR ANYWHERE 


With linoleum you can have beauty 
which, no matter how intricate, is 
also durable. For Dominion linoleum 
has been time-tested by over forty 
years wear on the floors of Canadian 


hospitals, schools and public build- 


ings of all kinds 


1952 


is our 80th Anniversary 
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of a recession in the car market, and 
explain the cuts as just a generous 
gesture passing on to the public the 
lower costs of certain materials. The 
demand is still far greater than the 
supply, they insist. Well, perhaps it is, 
but not the demand that is accom- 
panied by cash: 

The poor old British motorist just 
hasn't got it. He may have his name 
down for a new car, but in a good 
many cases he is probably scared to 


death he may get it. 


: IS ALWAYS pleasant and encourag- 
ing to find trade-union leaders dis- 
playing a genuine appreciation of the 
nation’s economic difficulties and of 
the part Labor should play in meeting 
them. The annual report of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, which has just been issued 
in preparation for the coming annual 
conference, shows such an apprecia- 
tion. Unfortunately, it does not dis- 
play a courage to match its insight. 
But that perhaps would be too much 


to expect. The TUC can do no more 
than advise and warn. It cannot direct 
—without the risk of being told to 
go roll its hoop. 

The TUC report completely bears 
out what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been telling the country 
for months past. It bears out also 
what Labor’s former Chancellor, Mr. 
Gaitskell, has been saying with a most 
commendable frankness. But whether 
the assembled delegates at the annual 
conference will take seriously this ex- 
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W het! ships or skyscrapers, storage-sheds or stairways, the ease and precision 
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cellent, this really vital ad 
quite another matter. 
Probably, as in other years 
of individual unions will adop 
a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
every union except their ow: 
case of their own unions, 
will of course continue to be 
So the scramble will go on, u 
is nothing left to scramble fi 


— IN the lovely “Lorn: 
country—as lovers of ron 
apt to think of it—swift dis 
overwhelmed the beautiful 
lage of Lynmouth, ane of 
picturesque in all Devon. | 
is—or alas, should one say 

perfectly placed at the en 
steep and rugged but love 
down which the East Lyn 
West Lyn both flow, filling 

with the delightful sound 

water. 

The beauty of its positic 
Lynmouth itself made it fa 
the steepness of the valle 
danger, however harmless 
under control the little riv. 
seem. Torrential rains on 
moors just above the villa 
them into raging floods carr) 
with them uprooted trees, 
boulders and the wreckage o! 
Changing its course, for the 
nel was unable to contain it, 
Lyn went crashing through t! 
and very nearly destroyed it 
ing many of its residents 
guests. 


There are countries wh 


calamities as this are a not int 
where peo 


occurrence. and 
more or less prepared for 1 
in this country, where it ra 


but seldom very much at a tir 


asters like that of Lynmout 
really stunning effect. Peopk 
hard to believe that it can re 
happened here—“so un-En 
a horrified lady of my acq 
remarked. But that has not 
people everywhere from rou 





selves to the immediate need | 


and giving it with the utm 
Osity. 

Lynmouth will of course 
but it will not be the old | 
though it is likely to be m 
For one thing it will be 
slightly different site, allow 
room for the escape of fl 
if the river rises again. 


Wy: HAVE just passed t! 

time of year when Lo 
used to close down for 
cleaning. Wherever you 
West End you saw well-dess 
aged men wearing on thei 
the slightly hunted look ot 
cats that have found the k 
dows closed to them. The 
place to go, except to some 
club, or—last resort of 
And that sort of thing wen 
month. 

Now they can stay in 
club, with few exceptions 
clubs can’t afford the annua 
They haven’t the money, s 
getting on as best they can ! 
ing staff holidays and doing 
up at odd moments and 
cannot be avoided, the w 
boys wash themselves. 
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Titanium 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


yegan 1 1950, but to get the ilmenite 
«9 doc} de at Havre St. Pierre meant 
pidgin. two fast rivers and blasting 
out a 7 0-foot tunnel for the 27-mile 
diesel-p: wered railroad. Now, from 
jac Ti) (which takes its name from 
the tit. ium-dioxide content of ilme- 
vite, 1-), the ore is freighted up 
the St. | awrence to Sorel. 
Titan um’s uses are varied: Pig- 
ment 1 :nufacturers use it to make 
shite p int whiter, in face powder, as 
a pape. opaque, and to delustre silk. 
Last Ve’, With one experimental fur- 
‘o erating, QIT sent 7,200 tons 
U.S. paint makers, and the 
Canad steel industry benefited to 
tun of 6,500 tons of iron. The 
experin nt was successful enough to 
make ( I go ahead with the installa- 
‘jon ol ‘our more treatment furnaces 
that Wi Step up slag production to a 
guarter- nillion tons by 1953. 

fitar um’s real future, though, is 
asa mal. Forty per cent lighter than 
steel { as non-corrosive as_ plat- 
num, etallurgists see titanium metal 
ying used in hotter jet engines, and 
‘or lighter, stronger tank armor. 
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Hamilton Gardens 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
bloom of immense make-believe size, 
amed White Rabbit, led one to ex- 
pect an Alice-in-Wonderland to peek 
sound « hedge any moment. Peonies, 
as great array as iris, prolonged the 
Spring Garden beauty for another 
three weeks. Site of the Spring Gar- 
den is a promontory overlooking 
sooded ravines, a winding road and 
the creek flowing through Hendrie 
Park. Here an Autumn Park will be 
developed next. 

Sponsored jointly by McMaster 
University and the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, a three-year course, the only 
one of its kind in Canada, has been 


started at the university. Known as 
“Conservation and Recreation Plan- 
ning’, it leads to a degree from Mc- 


Master and a certificate from the 
Gardens 

Among the 13 special gardens in 
this great plan is one known as The 
Children’s Garden. This consists of 8 
acres Of land above one of the roads 
that leads to Coote’s Paradise. About 
300 feet back from the road is situat- 
«da good-looking one-storey brick 


duilding erected by the Junior 
league of Hamilton to house neces- 
“ry eq pment for the children, and 
0 serve is a shelter. Here, too, early 
vork is ‘one in the Spring, e.g., sow- 
Ing seed. in flats. 


Aim having a Children’s Gar- 


vn is. develop in the young peo- 
Pe que ‘ies of leadership and good 
citiZens ) 


At present two blocks of land. 


‘each Comprising 40 plots and screen- 
* from) the play area by shrubbing) 
- cuit ated by children. Each unit 
St" paths separating the rows 
Pots and will be centred by a sun 
Wal anc bird table. The Hunters’ and 
ts Association have set up a 
Midlife abitat nearby for children’s 
‘Peclal struction. =~ 

_ This var 50 children are taking 
tag raining. They come from 
SHOOLS 





ll over Hamilton. Young- . 


sters particularly interested may take 

second- and third-year course of 
study. The first year they learn how 
to prepare the soil, use of fertilizers, 
some elementary botany and use of 
the microscope. Also they actually 
raise several varieties of some 12 veg- 
tables and flowers in the plots. Each 
keeps a diary with details of work he 
has done. Vegetables are weighed as 
they are taken home during the 
growing season and at the end of the 
summer. The controls of insect pests 
and plant diseases are studied. 
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For advanced pupils there is a 
Demonstration Fruit Plot, for ap- 
ples, pears, plums and cherries, a 
Demonstration Small Fruit Plot, for 
raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
etc. Still another is the Demonstra- 
tion Hardy Plant Nursery for prop- 


agating perennials and small shrubs. 


The Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Hamilton are making history for all 
Canada. Plant life research by the 
staff includes plants brought from 
Churchill on Hudson’s Bay. The Na- 
tional Research Council, the Defence 
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Research Board, the Research Coun- 
cil of Ontario and the Ontario Can- 
cer Research Foundation have all 
used the facilities offered by this or- 
ganization during the past two or 
three years. Some results of the work 
have been reported in technical ses- 
sions at Kingston and Ottawa. A 


phase of work was reported in Swe- 
den at the International Congress of 
Botanists at Stockholm in 1950. Ham- 
ilton receives direct benefits from the 
Royal Botanical Gardens but all Can- 
ada is sharing in its development. 
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No Better Engineered bi 


TRUCK 
at Any Price! 





Size up the four facts at the right-hand side of this page. They lay it on the 
line — the reasons why a Chevrolet truck cuts down your hauling or delivery 


costs on any job you want to name. 


But there’s more to it than that. With all its savings on purchase price and 
on-the-job costs, a Chevrolet truck is the greatest truck to drive you ever got 
your hands on. Easier Recirculating Ball Bearing Steering. Smooth and easy 
Diaphragm Clutch. Quiet Helical Gear Syncro-Mesh transmission that elimi- 
nates double clutching. Roomy cab with five feet of hip room, ventipane 


f- 
/ 


eS 
st: eA 


‘a value 





windows, and seats with double-deck 
springs. And for increased safety and com- 
fort, Chevrolet trucks offer GM ‘“‘Shade- 
Lite’ Glass with the exclusive shaded 
windshield which greatly reduces glare 
and heat. (Optional at extra cost.) 


Chevrolet is first in low operating cost 
per ton mile. See them at your Chevrolet 


dealer’s. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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More Truck fo: 


Your Money : 


Get the price on the ( 
let truck that’s the ri; 


“Vro- 


size, 
type and capacity fo. your 
work. You'll find tha: Chey. 
rolet gives you far n for 
your money — bece se jt’s 
engineered and builr 5 up. 
surpassed standards © -alye 

Rock-Bottom 
Operating Cos:;! 

You can’t beat Ch: voler’s 
Valve-in-Head ene :e for 
over-all economy. T).y just 
keep rolling along. “ choice 
of four time-test« high 
torque engines to m ch the 
load. 

Engineered and Built 
for Your Load<! 
Every: Chevrolet truck gets 
the job done fast and sure 
— providing the widest se- 
lection of body styles as well 
as chassis for special bodies 


in wheelbases from 
212". 


Your Truck 
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Investment is Safer! 


When the time c 


truck, here’s good 
Year after year, used 
rolet trucks tradir 


bring more money, 
pared to what they cos 


other makes. 
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The Loneliest Parliamentarian 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
Spe er can “name” a Member and, 
on ts motion of the House, order his 
susp sion “from the service of this 
Hou.” If the turmoil is beyond all 
calm ag, the Speaker can suspend the 
sitti got things have cooled. Usu- 
ally, however, his mere displeasure 
is ¢ ough. 

Jt s an odd thing, but the House is 
alw. 5 best-behaved when the Speak- 
er i away. If he is invited, say, to 
mak. a visit abroad, as when Col. 
Clif . Brown conveyed a gift of 
boo! . to the University of Caen after 
the . ir, he has to ask the permission 
of t| » House. It is always given with 
a ch er, but the mere fact that it is 
give’ in effect puts the House “on 
its | nor”, as they say at school, to 
be “ ood” until he returns. Those dis- 
cipli: ary powers on which the House 
depi ds in the last resort for protec- 
tion against itself cannot be passed 
to a) one while the Speaker is away. 


0 OCCASION the Speaker can take 
n a timeless, terrifying author- 
ity. As, for instance, when one Mem- 
ber was dismissed from that postwar 
Parliament, and another was admon- 
ished. The House had taken its deci- 
sions: the Speaker was to implement 
them. For those few moments the 
House ceased to be a collection of 
lounge-suited moderns. It took on an 
awful majesty. It was—the House of 
Commons, above the law, the House 
that once confined a Lord Mayor of 
London in the Clock Tower. The 
Speaker was in his tricorne hat, which 
he only dons in great moments. As for 
the House, it might have been compos- 
ed of men in any costume in its long 
history. The very language used by 
the Speaker was imposing in its dig- 
nity, ““ ... a gross affront to Mem- 
bers .. . a contempt of this House”, 
he said to the Member who was expel- 
led for publishing “words which con- 
tained unfounded imputations against 
the conduct of Members of this 
House.” To the Member who was 
reprimanded, the Speaker said, “The 
House has adjudged you guilty of 
corruptly accepting payment for in- 
formition which you obtained from 
your fellow-Members under obligation 
of sc-recy. If other Members acted as 
you did, it would be impossible to 
main‘ain that mutual confidence with- 
out \ hich the system under which you 
wors would break down. Your con- 
duct which has been publicly expos- 
ed, | wers not only yourself, but the 
Hou - in public esteem. 

the name of the House, I ac- 
cord gly reprimand you for your 
offer 2 against its honor,” he said to 
the hite-faced man who was stand- 
ing his usual place amid the rows 
of « iet Members. It was unforget- 
tabl. 

Y the Speaker is always essential- 
ly h nan. He above all knows when 
4 to: h of humor can make both sides 
alm : kin. No one knows better how 
‘0 p ck the bubble of anger with a 
alice worded comment. No one ap- 
peal: nore earnestly for the cut and 
thru. of debate than the Speaker who 
as listen to all speeches and who 
feve or hardly ever, makes a speech 


himself beyond saying “The question 
is...” (he said that more than two 
thousand times in the postwar Par- 
liament). Occasionally he has an an- 
nouncement to make, and then he will 
rise and say, with great satisfaction, 
“Now I am going to make a speech,” 
and the House will give him a hearty 
cheer. Or, if he is trying to make him- 
ee heard in an argument, he will 
say, “Perhaps I should be allowed to 
oa if I want to...” 


When the House is sleepy from late 
sittings, the Speaker is the sleepiest of 
all. Even if the House is in Commit- 
tee, say in those regular all-nighters 
on the Finance Bill, the Speaker must 
always be ready to return instantly to 
the Chamber in case of trouble which 
the Chairman of Committees, lacking 
the Speaker’s disciplinary powers, is 
unable to quiet. In the postwar Par- 
liament there were more all-night sit- 
tings than at any time since the Irish- 
men began to turn Parliament upside 
down at the turn of the century. It 
was the same when the nightly 
“prayers” began in 1951. An ordinary 
Member of Parliament has at least a 
chance of sleeping late the next morn- 
ing. The Speaker has none, for he has 
duties in the morning before he sweeps 
through the Central Lobby in his 
stately little procession at 2.25 for 
Questions. The longest sitting which 
Col. Clifton Brown had to face in that 
Parliament was on the Bill to nation- 
alize Iron and Steel. The House sat 
for 21 hours and 48 minutes. But this 
was by no means a House of Com- 
mons endurance record. There have 
been many longer sittings in Parlia- 
ment’s history. In those early days of 
active combat with the Throne, the 
Commons kept the Speaker in the 
Chair, refused to let him leave, for 
three days and nights. And when one 
Speaker died under the strain they 
elected another to carry on. 


M* BALDWIN once called the Speak- 
er’s eye, “The most elusive or- 
gan that Nature has ever yet created.” 
In his calling of Members in debate, 
the Speaker is guided by nothing but 
the desire to attain the “cut and 
thrust”, that sharpening discussion 
that shapes legislation by argument. 
He selects Members from each party 
alternately, appeals constantly to them 
to keep their speeches short. At the 
beginning of a debate he will point- 
edly tell the House that an enormous 
number of Members has told him the 
would like to take part, and will use 
that as an excuse for yet another 
appeal for that crisp debate which he 
loves best to hear. 

With one Speaker the House found 
his eye much easier to catch. The 
trouble was that Members never knew 
when they had caught it, for that par- 
ticular Speaker had so pronounced a 
squint that his “eye” would seem to 
light simultaneously on several Mem- 
bers. 

The Speaker is Parliament's great- 
est connoisseur of speeches. Speaker 
Lowther once calculated that he had 
sat through 35,000 of them. Today 
Mr. Speaker Morrison listens to about 
a million words a month! 
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Canadian National now offers an attractive Gift 
Certificate covering Train Travel anywhere... to 


any rail destination ... for any amount you wish | 
..on sale at all Canadian National ticket offices. | 
Easy to buy, easy to use. | 
A gift that’s sure to please. | 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 
THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 


Its New! 


It marks a new brewing 
triumph. 


Not Second... ‘Nat Third... 
Not Honourable Mention... 


but First / 


Carling’s New Red Cap Ale 
won first prize for most out- 
standing Canadian ale, beer, 
or stout at Luxembourg 1951 


International Competition. 





Order a case today! 


CARLING’S | 
NEW .2dGaMe 


THE CALL IS FOR Cr Ss 
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protection 
for your 
investment 
program 


HIS is an era of industrial growth and in- 
creasing national wealth for Canada. Are you 
reaping the full benefit of all the opportunities 
offered by your country’s expanding economy? 


By taking the one simple step of investing in 
Investors Mutual, you can enjoy handsome in- 
vestment profits plus the five-way protection of 
a balanced fund. Here’s what this gives you: 


Continuous, Expert Management. All In- 
vestors Mutual holdings are selected and 
supervised by skilled financial men. 


Investments of Diversified Type. Investors 
Mutual holdings consist of readily market- 
able bonds, preferred stocks and common 
stocks—hence the term balanced fund. 


Investments in Varied Industries. Your single 
Investors Mutual investment gives you part 
ownership in more than 100 securities. 





Geographical Distribution. Not only are 
Investors Mutual securities diversified as to 
type and business, but they protect you still 
further by representing every Canadian 
province. 


Immediate Marketability. You can redeem 
your Investors Mutual shares at any time at 
their current market value. 
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For complete information on Investors Mutual, 
contact your nearest Investors Syndicate repre- 
sentative 










Managed and Distributed 
by Investors Syndicate 
of Canada Limited 
Representatives from 
coast-to-coast 
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The Path of the United Church 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
Joint Union Committee are these: 
“We draw attention to the fact that 
the spirit of unity has characterized 
the Churches of Canada from the 
dawn of her history. Each of the 
churches now uniting is a United 
Church. The present Union, now con- 
summated, is but another step toward 
the wider union of Evangelical 
Churches, not only in Canada but 
throughout the world.” 

The growth of the United Church 
keeps pace with the growth of the 
Canadian population. Recently releas- 
ed census figures for 1951 indicate a 
total population of 14,009,429 with 
the following figures for the major 
religious groups: Roman Catholic, 
6,069,496 which is approximately 
43.32 per cent of the population; the 
United Church of Canada, 2,867,271 
or approximately 20.46 per cent; the 
Anglicans 2,060,720 or 14.7 per cent; 
the Presbyterians 781,747 or 5.58 per 
cent; the Baptists 519,585; the Luther- 
ans 444,923: the Jews 204,836; the 
Greek Catholics 190,831; and the 
Greek Orthodox 172,271. 

It is well known that these govern- 
ment census figures inc!ude hundreds 
of thousands of people with very 
nominal Church connection. Like 
other Evangelical Communions, the 
United Church lists as “members” 
only those who have made a_ public 
profession of faith when in their teens 
or later. The total of these “members 
in full communion” was listed in the 
statistics of the United Church for 
1950 as 821,199 and the total num- 
ber of persons under pastoral over- 
sight for the same year was given as 
1,965,300. The discrepancy between 
this later figure, which may be taken 
as the United Church’s own estimate 
of its constitu. -y, and the 2,867,271 
reported as belonging to the United 
Church by the Dominion census of 
1951, indicates the large number of 
either lapsed or potential members 
who are bevond the cognizance of any 
congregation in this migrating age. 


k ers situation doubtless holds true 
of all Communions. It indicates 
two major problems which confront 
the Churches of this generation: (a) 
to keep the amazingly large number of 
people who frequently move from one 
locality to another actively identified 
with their religious community, and 
(b) to bring the ministrations of the 
Church to the new concentrations of 
people. 

To cope with this latter problem 
the United Church General Council 
of 1950 gave a strong lead. Church 
extension was designated as a major 
project. In addition to large appro- 
priations from general funds for ex- 
pansion in home mission areas, the 
General Council called upon the 
Church at large to raise $2,500,000 
within a period of from three to five 
years—these sums to be raised, ad- 
ministered and spent locally in our 
more rapidly expanding cities and to 
be used chiefly in the form of loans 


THE REV. G. PRESTON MAC- 
LEOD is minister of Knox United 
Church, Calgary, Alberta. 


from a “revolving fund” to »yijlq 
scores of new suburban church 
The United Church has. suc: ess. 
fully completed more than one | »bj- 
tious financial campaign within the 


past decade. In the early 1941, 


crippling deficit of $1,700,000 |. jts 
missionary funds, incurred durin. the 
protracted depression years © the 
1930's, was completely wiped out, 
Then, through the experienced ]. jer- 
ship of able business executives som 
among its membership, $5.millio: was 
added to the capital of the Pe: sion 
Fund to put it on a sound fin. \ cial 
basis. Another group of influ. ntial 
lay members of the church has een 
instrumental in having the min num 
salary for ministers raised fron. §].- 
800 with a furnished house in , 948 
to $2,600 with a furnished house jp 


1952, thus substantially closine the 
gap between the former minimum and 


the soaring cost of living. 


Shp to the missionary ani gen- 
eral funds now amount ti nore 
than $3 million annually: This js 
double the amount contributed jn 
1939 at the end of the depression 
years, but not much more than was 
contributed in 1929 before the depres- 
sion began. Nor, in terms of pt chas- 
ing power, is it a great deal more than 
the $1,500,000 that was contributed 
in 1939. Nonetheless, the increase in 
givings, though reflecting the gen- 
eral high level of prosperity, did not 
come automatically. It is the result 
of able and persistent leadership 
from promotional headquarters 
down. As this source of inspiration 
constantly and truthfully reminds the 
Church, $3 million is a sum that rep- 
resents generous giving on the part of 
many but, in terms of the 195! Do- 
minion census figure of 2,867,271] 
United Church people, it represents 
not much more than $1 per person 
per year and, even in terms of the 
Church’s own figure of 821,199 
communicant members, it represents 
less than $4 per member per year. 
True to the tradition of the three 
Communions which formed the 
Union, the United Church  siresses 


RT. REV. C. M. NICHOLSON, whose office 
as Moderator (1952) terminates this 20". 
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the partnership of religion and sound 
jearning as vital both to religion and 
to th national culture. An extensive 
syste’! Of educational institutions un- 
der 1 ¢ control of the United Church, 
or i: affiliation with it, stretches 
from coast to coast. There are ten 
seco ary schools and junior col- 
jeges [here are three strong arts and 
scien e colleges at the university level, 
Mou i Allison in Sackville, NB, Vic- 
toria n Toronto, and United College 
in \ nnipeg. There are eight theo- 
logic | colleges, each on the campus 
of « important university, in Hali- 
fax, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, 
Win: peg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and 
Van -uver. 

A iough special commissions in- 
vesti iting the policy in theological 
educ ‘ion have more than once rec- 
omn nded retrenchment or amal- 
gam.\ion of some of these theological 
colle-es, the General Council has 
cons'stently adhered to the policy of 
keep og them all open. It has now 
moved to strengthen them further, 
both in staff and buildings, to serve 
the more populous Canada of to- 
mor: \w. Campaigns for more recruits 
for the ministry are being actively 
pursued. Something over a hundred 
new ministers are graduated annually. 

The supply has almost caught up 
to the replacements required annually 
because of death or retirement. But it 
is not yet sufficient to overtake the 
accumulated shortage of ministers, 
with the resultant neglect of fields, 
especially in the west. In its need the 
Church has turned to devoted lay- 
men. One hundred and_ thirty-five 
“lay supplies” are giving full time 
leadership to pastoral charges. 

Women are also in increasing de- 
mand for various types of service in 
the church. Through the United 
Church Training School, which is to 
be housed in a new $600,000 building 
on the Victoria College campus in 
Toronto, a steady stream of young 
women go out each year to full time 
service both at home and overseas. 


+ RITING the overseas work al- 

idy established by each of the 
thre uniting branches, the United 
Chuich is deeply committed to the 
prop:zation of Christianity as a univ- 
ersa’ faith. Its overseas missions 
spre | east and west, from Angola in 
Port: zuese West Africa — inherited 
‘rom: the Congregationalists—to Trini- 
dad Presbyterian); Japan (Method- 
ist} od Central India (Presbyterian). 
Both Methodist and Presbyterian 
Chu: -hes pioneered three extensive 


Miss ons in China: one in Honan 
Pro ice in North China, one in 
Cze..wan Province in West China, 


and one in South China; and one in 
Kor... With the exception of Korea 
Whe’ contact with these people is still 
mati ained as far as possible, these 
are ow cut off by the “bamboo cur- 
tain though all who have worked 
With he Christian communities there 
are nfident that the faith still lives 
nt’ hearts of the people, and that 
thei’ bors will not be ultimately lost, 
hore door forever closed. 

O: er fields of endeavor are in pros- 
n the non-Communist fields al- 
‘ad mentioned extensive evangelis- 


tic, educational, medical and agricul- 
tural missions are being carried on by 
125 missionaries working under the 
Board of Overseas Missions, and 108 
missionaries of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society (as well as 168, including 
associate workers) in Canada—all in 
all, an important share in world-wide 
Christianity, and in the Church’s pio- 
neering witness to the power and the 
wisdom of goodwill in a self-seeking 
world. 2 

Theologically, the United Church 
has given purposeful effort to inter- 
preting the historic Christian faith to 
the contemporary mind. A Statement 
of Faith has been produced and a 
Catechism based upon it which set 
forth the affirmations of the historic 
creeds in the language of today. 


The United Church Publishing 
House, the largest in Canada, pro- 
duces a complete range of promo- 
tional and educational materials for 
the Church, from pamphlets and pe- 
riodicals to books of major size and 
importance. While this is its major 
purpose and function, the Publishing 
House also makes a notable contribu- 
tion through the Ryerson Press to the 
development of Canadian literature 
in the fields of fiction, poetry and 
general culture. 

As the stress on education, already 
referred to, indicates, the conviction 
that religion and learning must go to- 
gether in confident partnership is 
strongly characteristic of the theo- 
logical emphasis of the United 
Church. Among its ministry and in- 
formed membership, the results and 
methods of what is called the histori- 
cal study of the Scriptures are gener- 
ally accepted, along with the convic- 
tion that truth cannot discredit faith 
but only illuminate it. 


Wwe a common profession of 
faith in Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, freedom of individual judgment 
is recognized with regard to details of 
interpretation of the Biblical and the- 
ological puzzles which have disturbed 
thinking minds through the centuries. 
The result is a church acknowledging 
the Scriptures, the historic creeds and 
the New Testament sacraments as its 
standards, and a membership encour- 
aged to maintain fellowship with fel- 
low Christians of differing viewpoint, 
within a broad range of “diversity in 
unity”. Furthermore, respect for the 
personal integrity of the individual 
Christian and insistence upon his 
personal responsibility in thought and 
belief provide constant incentives to 
him to progress through doubt to 
first-hand affirmations till he “find a 
stronger faith his own”. 

A Church which affirms its mis- 
sion in terms of responsibility for 
Christianizing life in this world has 
always to combat the besetting weak- 
nesses of complacency and a too easy 
conformity to the prevailing secular 
outlook. 

A Church that strives to educate its 
people toward increased dignity and 
order in worship and away from a 
ragged spontaneity, as the United 
Church does in its Book of Common 
Order, may fall into the pitfalls of 
formalism. Seeking to train its mem- 
bership to more mature aesthetic 
standards in music and hymnody, it 
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How to lead your Sey 
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N, doubt about his eventual success in learning to walk, 
is there? But success comes easier at the age of one than 
at twenty-one. 

When your son is ready to begin his career, he'll need your 
help again. Here is a plan, called the Estate Builder, that will 
enable you to start him on the way to success at a cost of 
about $1 a week. Each $1,000 unit of the Estate Builder 
increases to $5,000 of life insurance protection at age 21. 
There will be no increase in cost or further medical examina- 


tion for this multiplied protection. 


The Estate Builder will show your son how time can make 
money multiply. Call your Great-West Life representative. He 


will help you lead your son to success! 


Your jfrilire va our business To-day! 
Great-West Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 
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may fail to carry some folk who miss 
the zeal and the swing of familiar 
Gospel songs set to popular music, 
and may find a fringe of its people 
turning to one expression or another 
of “the old time religion”. 

A Church which stresses the place 
of reason in belief may tend to a bar- 
ren rationalism and fail to trust the 
positive dynamic of absolute faith. 

A Church which puts its main em- 
phasis on consistent religious nurture 
through the gradual process of Chris- 












snadian 


Canadians can enjoy a good sherry at little expense, 


tian education and the pervasive in- 
fluences of the religious community 
may lose the capacity and the incen- 
tive to win the unconverted by the 
direct appeals of evangelism. 
Within a broad range of tolerated 
differences, the United Church seeks 
both to foster genuine faith and de- 
votion at the personal level, and also 
to build personal faith into loyal 
churchmanship at the community 
level. There is a better appreciation of 
historic liturgies, but characteristic 


When /we're/ in the mood to 


ax Appeti 


\WWant that dinner to seem extra special? Then serve < 
rich-flavored Canadian Sherry just before. Guests’ 
eyes will light up when you pass around this perfect 
aperitif. And there’s nothing like it to make everyone 
really savor your good dinner! 


a” we prefer 


zB 


because of the special climate and soil of the famous 
Niagara peninsula. Here, in one of the world’s most 
favored grape-growing areas, the master vintners 


quality. Iry them! 


CANADIAN WINE 
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forms of worship still incline to or- 
dered simplicity with room for spon- 
taneity. Great stress is placed on 
preaching as the declaration and in- 
terpretation of the enduring Gospel. 
The laudable concern for presenting 
religion convincingly to the educated 
mind sometimes leans to over-intel- 
lectualism. Evangelistic services were 
much commoner in the previous gen- 
eration, at least in the Methodist 
Church, until they gave place to the 
more systematic methods of Chris- 


make wines which have a growing reputation for 
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tian education. However, there are 
signs that the pendulum is swiy sing 
back. ea 

The churches are respondin. to 
the need for an evangelism tha: wil] 
win a genuine response. Notab . of 
late have been the mass evang. istic 
missions conducted by Rev. C! rles 
B. Templeton, once of the C: irch 
of the Nazarene in Toronto, pn w a 
minister of the Presbyterian C! rch, 
U.S.A., who devotes one th of 
his time to Canada for evans. istic 


missions under the auspices the 
United Church. 

The “social gospel” has avs 
been a major concern in the | ited 


Church. There are the per: sting 
works of mercy built up ove the 
years, the downtown _ institt: onal 
churches, the frontier hospital. the 
redemptive homes for deling: ents, 
the homes for the aged and i: \irm, 
which the churches have pior ered 
for years. 


7 MEMBERSHIP at large docs not 
always fully endorse the stand of 
the ministerial leadership and ©! the 
Church courts on the preservation of 
a non-commercial Sunday, the !iquor 
trade, gambling, or social sec ‘rity. 
Nonetheless, the Church is called to 
stir lazy consciences out of com- 
fortable contentment with a some- 
times very unwholesome status quo 
or an easy-going acquiescence in the 
prevailing drift. 

One cannot read the “Letters from 
Readers” section of the United 
Church Observer without being im- 
pressed by the great variety of ideas 
on points of doctrine. worship, Chris- 
tian conduct or social ethics. 

Here is a Church of the Canadian 
people, solidly in the historic stream 
of evangelical Christianity and reach- 
ing out in fellowship with world 
Christianity, a Church with strong 
leadership, both lay and _ clerical. 
Here is a Church furthermore whose 
real life is not at the top but at the 
local level where the Spirit moves in- 
dividual hearts and wills to faith and 
devotion and religious reality, where 
a multitude of earnest people. each 
in his own way, exercise “the priest- 
hood of all believers.” 

After ten years of experience of 
Union a Declaration of Faith was 
adopted by the General Council in 
1936 and reaffirmed by that bo ly in 
1950, the Twenty-Fifth Anniv: rsary 
of Union. It is as follows: 

“. .. the United Church of C nada 
reaffirms before the world its ‘aith 
in the ideals and principles — hich 
brought it into being. In the li. ¢ of 

experience it has found hese 
ideals to be eminently practica’ ¢ in 
their out-working, and in the qi {of 
them its members have found . | en- 
riched and deepened fellowshi;  hu- 
man and divine. In a renewec -0n- 
viction of the worth of in sive 
Christian fellowship the Un ‘ed 
Church of Canada is prepared, — Op- 
portunity may offer and as Gov nay 
direct, to seek with other Ch: ‘ian 
communions further developme | 0! 
its ideals, whether by increase. ©0- 
operation, organic union or othe: \ ise, 
and so fulfil its purpose of bein not 
merely a _ united, but a ur ing 
Church.” 
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BUSINESS COMMENT 
BUSINESS COMMENT 


Jobs 


by Michael Young 


ACK IN THE 1880's a British 
writer had some pretty pessi- 
mistic things to say about the future 
of Canada’s West. He was not im- 
ressed with the prospects of the em- 
bryo Canadian Pacific Railway. To 
cautious British investors of that pe- 
riod he wrote: “The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway will run, if it is ever fin- 
ished, through a country frost-bound 
for seven or eight months in the year, 
and will connect, with the Western 
art of the Dominion, a province 
which embraces about as forbidding 
a country as any on the face of the 
earth. British Columbia is a barren, 
cold, mountain country that is not 
worth keeping. Fifty railroads could 
not galvanize it into prosperity. . .” 
The error of such assertions, and 
others like the history-book comment 
by one of the French kings that he 
wasn't going to worry about the barn 
(Canada) while the house (France) 
was burning down, was proved long 
before the current development 
hoom though perhaps in the dead 


of a prairie winter the enormity of 
the error wasn’t so apparent. 
Today, however, there are signs 


B. B. HAYES 


The appointment of Mr. B. B. Hayes 
as a Director of The National Life 
Assurance Company of Canada has 
been announced by Mr. Robert Fen- 
nell, (.C., President of the Company. 

Mr. Hayes is President and General 
Manager of Toronto Carpet Manufac- 
turing Company Ltd., Barrymore Cloth 
Company Limited, Barrymore Furni- 
ture Company and other affiliated com- 
panies * 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 97 


N° TICE is hereby given that a dividend 
,,. ©! Forty cents (40c) per Share on 
Class A’’ Shares has been declared for the 
three months ending 30th September, 1952, 
Paya! 'e by cheque dated 15th October, 
1952 to shareholders of record as at the 
Gose of business on 30th September, 1952. 
By Order of the Board, 


J. A. BRICE, 


Vancouver, B.C. Secretary. 


th A igust, 1952. 











and Immigrants 


that Canadians themselves are, with- 
out meaning to, endorsing those pes- 
simistic opinions. It’s most apparent 
in the matter of immigration where 
the cry is raised that there isn’t 
enough work to allow full employ- 
ment for a rapidly expanding labor 
force. The complaint turns up under 
odd circumstances, which serves to 
emphasize the importance it holds 
and also its lack of validity. 

At its convention last month the 
Trades and Labor Congress had some 
harsh things to say to the Federal 
Government on the matter of hous- 
ing. There are lots of facts, figures, 
and examples to back up the com- 
plaint that the shortage of decent 
housing and the prevalence of slums 
are “two of the worst dangers faced 
by our democratic civilization.” But 
there appears to have been some 
fuzzy thinking on cause and cure. 

Reports on the TLC meeting indi- 
cate that the union men laid more 
emphasis on the Government’s “wide 
open” (sic) immigration policy than 
on the high cost of home construc- 
tion as the cause of over-crowding 
and slums. The argument is difficult 
to maintain in the face of Toronto 
real estate figures: These reveal that, 
since the beginning of 1952, one out 
of every three resales of homes in 
that city has been to a new Canadian 
who, since he was limited in the 
amount of capital he could bring over 
with him, managed to raise the funds 
for the down payment by hard work 
and saving once he got here. Immi- 
grants, it appears, have either direct- 
ly or indirectly been putting up much 
of the capital for new homes. 

If this criticism of the rate of im- 
migration is difficult to maintain in 
the face of the facts of home buying, 
it loses all validity when, at the same 
TLC convention, a spokesman for 
the carpenters complains that the se- 
rious cutback in housing last fall was 
one of the factors in the increase in 
unemployment during the winter: a 
cutback in home construction can 
hardly be checked by reducing the 
inflow of new citizens who, evidently, 
tend to become home owners. 

What the argument boils down to, 
of course, is a fear of surplus labor, 
and housing was just another peg on 
which to hang a perennial complaint. 
When you add up the things that are 
being done in this country and the 
things that have yet to be done, it’s 


WESTERN GROCERS LIMITED 


Notice of Dividends 








Notice is hereby given that the following 
dividends have been declared payable 
October 15th, 1952, to shareholders of 
record September 15th, 1952; 


Thirty-five cents per share on the 


Preferred Shares $20 par $1.40 
Series; 

Fifty cents per share on the Class 
A Shares. 


EBEN GOVAN, 
Secretary 


Winnipeg, Man., 
August 30th, 1952 
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A Regular Chech-wp... 


It is accepted that a regular medical check-up is excellent prac- 
tice. It will help the individual to spot physical or organic 
troubles, sometimes before they start, or at least in time to take 
preventive steps. It is the old story . . . “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure”. 

In the field of investment a regular “check-up” is equally 
important because it is only by regular review and critical 
appraisal of security holdings that the best investment results 
can be obtained. Nor is it simply a matter of avoiding trouble 
... from time to time attractive opportunities for investment 
may arise and, with regular supervision, adjustments may be 
made which will permit the investor to take advantage of 
such situations. 

Here are a few examples of just what we mean. Through the 
daily newspapers, the financial press and by mail, investors are 
advised of bond and stock redemptions, dividend payments, 
issuance of rights, exchanges of securities and many other devel- 
opments of importance. The investof who fails to see these 
notices may unnecessarily suffer loss of income and even capital. 
A regular check-up on these matters is important. In addition, 
and apart from this purely routine side of the business, there is 
the much broader field of investment selection. The latter calls 
for continuous study of business and financial trends and analy- 
ses of individual companies and industries. 

Unfortunately, most investors are too busy with their own 
affairs to keep abreast of all the details affecting the field of 
investment. Keeping abreast is a full time job . . . our job. 

We make no claim to psychic powers in the matter of invest- 
ment advice, but we do know that a regular check-up of your 
security holdings is a good way to assure continued invest- 
ment health. 

The check-up habit is good . . . good common sense. 

Any of our offices will help you check your investment health 
... we make no charge and you will be under no obligation. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Always 

a saving in worry... 
Often 

a saving in money... 


for your heirs 


when you name an executor 





with experience 
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COMPANY Duty booklets. 
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When 
pee Company couldn't 
pay...our AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE did! 










OE renee Company, one of our 


biggest customers, couldn’t 
pay us because a tornado 
had wiped out their plant. 


That would have put us right 
behind the eight ball... 
seriously affected our 
working capital. 





It’s satisfying to know that 
AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees 
payment of ail our 

accounts receivable. ” 


i We avoided trouble because 


our receivables were 
prote cted by AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE. 










Send for this book that helps you 
plan sound credit policy-gives more facts on 
AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 






In these times of narrow profit margins, it's impor- 
tant to have CreDIT INSURANCE protecting your 
working capital. It’s important to know, too, when 
working capital is tight, that AMERICAN CREDIT im- 
proves your credit standing with banks and sup- 
pliers. For a copy of “Why Safe Credits Need Pro- 
tection,” write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COM- 
PANY OF New York, Dept. 53, Toronto, Montreal, 
Sherbrooke or First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Md 


American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN TORONTO, MONTREAL AND SHERBROOKE 





hard to understand why there should 
be complaints about shortage of em- 
ployment opportunities. 

That underemployment does exist 
in some sections and at some seasons 
can’t be denied, but it reflects more 
on how industry, labor and govern- 
ment have used the inherent wealth 
of Canada than on the nature or 
quantity of that wealth itself, or on 
the number of people who come to 
Canada to share its development 
and use. 

When the annual product of the 
nation is subjected to a mad grab 
whether in the form of excessively 
high wage demands, excessively high 
prices charged, or excessively high 
taxes taken, there’s little chance for 
investment planning (either private 
or government) for the efficient de- 
velopment of the opportunities the 
country offers. The resulting dislo- 
cation produces, among other things, 
unemployment while there’s neces- 
sary work to be done. This happens 
whether there’s a wide open immigra- 
tion policy or no immigration at all. 

The Canadian economist, Dr. Gil- 
bert Jackson, recently estimated that 
in order to maintain the current rate 
of increase in our personal standards 
of living, and at the same time pro- 
vide for projected population growth, 
we will have to increase our gross na- 
tional product at a rate of 4 per cent 
per year compounded. To do this, 
from here on in the rate of invest- 
ment will have to be 20 per cent of 
the gross national product each year. 
With the national pie being subjected 
to frantic grabs from all directions, 
there’s not likely to be much more 
than crumbs left for investment pur- 
poses since the investors aren't in a 
position to grab. 


A S A RESULT the investment capital 


that provides employment may 


not be available in sufficient quantity 
to support the compounded four per 
cent increase in our gross national 
product. The resulting unemploy- 
ment can hardly be blamed on immi- 
gration. 

In the same vein when prices are 
pushed up out of all proportion to 
the common income level by, for 
instance, wage demands of one pow- 
erful group, the resulting fall in sales, 
and the advent of lay-offs within 
that group, can hardly be blamed on 
an influx of new citizens. 

But because we are inclined, as 
groups, to over simplify, the rate of 
immigration is likely to catch much 
of the blame for growing ranks of 
jobless. In this respect the reaction 
is similar to that of the 1930’s when 
various pressure groups thought 
they could bolster the country’s 
economy by keeping foreign - made 
goods off the domestic market. There 
are only a few die-hards who cling to 
that fallacy now, but the fact that 
one over-simplification has been 
proven to be not only useless, but 
also dangerous, hasn’t eliminated 
the tendency to look for a ready 
scapegoat when the going gets 


tough. If carried to extremes in the 
matter of immigration it wouldn't 
have such bad effects as to prove the 
pessimists of the last century correct, 
to be sure, but it would make them 
much less wrong. 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





“Certificate of Registry No. C1380 has been 
issued authorizing the Christiania General 
Insurance Company Limited Storebrand of 
Oslo, Norway, to transact in Canada the 
business of Inland Transportation Insurance 
and Personal Property Insurance, in additior 
to Fire Insurance and, in addition theret 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earthquake In 
surance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, Hail Ir 
surance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance, Lin 
ited or Inherent Explosion Insurance, Sprink- 
ler Leakage Insurance, Water Damage In 
surance and Windstorm Insurance, limited 
to the insurance of the same property as 1s 
insured under a policy of fire insurance ot 
the company, for which it is already regis 
tered, limited to the business of reinsuranc 
only. V. R. Willemson has beeri appointed 
Chief Agent’. 

eg 
“Certificate of Registry No. C 1381 has been 
issued, authorizing The Great Lakes Re: 
insurance Company of Toronto, Canada, t 
transact the business of Fire Insurance, la- 
land Transportation Insurance and Persona 
Property Insurance and, in addition theret 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earthquake In- 
surance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, Impact 
by Vehicles Insurance, Limited Hail Insur- 
ance, Limited or Inherent Explosion Insur- 
ance, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Water 
Damage Insurance, Weather Insurance ane 
Windstorm Insurance, limited to the insur 
ance of the same propegy as insured | 
a policy of Fire Insurance, limited ¢ 
business of reinsurance only. V. R. Wille 
son has been appointed Chief Agent 





THE TORONTO 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a divice ; 
$1.25 per share upon the paid-up ©4 
Stock of this Company has been — 
for the Current Quarter, and that 
will be payable cn 

lst OCTOBER, 1952, 

to shareholders of record on the | ve 

the Company at the close of bus! e 
15th September, 1952. ; 
By order of the Boarc 

CHARLES PE! ES, 

September 4th, 1952 Manager 
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Tourist Trend 
by R. L. Hoadley 


NE MILLION Americans will 


eign travel this year. That sounds 
like a big trek. It is almost twice as 
much as foreign tourists will spend 
in the U.S. Even so, American tour- 
ist expenditures are lagging by a full 
billion dollars from what one would 
expect they’d be. 

One of New York’s largest banks, 
in a Memorandum to its clients, re- 
cently pointed out that Americans 
spent $651 million abroad in 1929. 
Today U.S. disposable income is run- 
ning nearly three times as high as it 
did 20 years ago. But instead of a 
§2 billion tourist trade in 1952, these 
expenditures are only about one-half 
that figure. 

U.S. travel outlays in Canada, 
Mexico and the West Indies have kept 
closer pace with spendable income 
than has travel to Europe. The bank 
study showed that Canada and the 


46 per cent of total U.S. travel ex- 
penditures. American tourists spent 
$178 million in Canada in 1929. 
In 1951 the total had jumped to 
§262 million. But Mexico made an 
even better showing. Its share of 
US. travel spending rose from less 
than 8 per cent in 1929 to 22 per 
cent last year or from $36 million to 
$162 million. The latter figure was 
nearly 50 per cent as great as U‘S. 
1951 merchandise imports from 


Mexico 
The great improvement in high- 
way systems d tourist facilities, 








plus expanded #provision by govern- 
ment agencies, do not entirely ex- 
plain the popularity of Canada and 
In Mexico with U.S. tourists. The Na- 
tional City Bank study makes the 
1K: point that travel in Canada and Mex- 
co received a strong stimulus dur- 
‘ ing the post-depression years when 
many people could no longer afford 
trips to Europe. 

Europe attracted only 27 per cent 
tf American tourist dollars in 1951. 
- However, a new postwar record 
probably will be established — this 
ear. The Atlantic run has a number 
In- ! new steamships and air travel 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CUMULATIVE REDEEMABLE 
PREFERRED SHARES 
NOTICE 1s hereby given that the Board 
f ectors has declared the following 
r for the three months ending 
tember 1952, 








i% Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares 


$1.19 per share, payable on ist 
1952. The said dividend wil 
ible on or after said date in 
res t of shares specified in any share 
Va 1t On presentation of dividend 
No. 16 at any branch of The 

Bank of Canada in Canada 


im Cumulative Redeemable 
Preferred Shares 


ny . $1 UW per snare, payabie on Ist 
Je r, 1952 The said dividend will 
able on or after said date in res- 
f shares specified in any share 
Wa t on presentation of dividend 
ibn No. 22 at any branch of The 
) Bank of Canada in Canada. 
By Order of the Board 


J. A. BRICE, 
Secretary. 





Vancouver, B.C 
28th August, 1952 





spend a billion dollars on for- 


West Indies accounted last year for 





costs have been cut substantially. 
Counterpart funds in the Marshall 
Aid program have been used to mod- 
ernize and extend tourist facilities. 

Meanwhile, more foreign tourists 
are visiting the U.S. They spent 
$444 million there in 1951 against 
$363 million two years earlier. Ca- 
nadians accounted for 53 per cent 
of the total in 1951. Excluding 
Mexico, Latin American travellers 
have been spending more money in 
the U.S. than Americans have spent 
below the Rio Grande. Canada is 
nearing that position. 
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* FILTER 
* HUMIDIFY 


Humidified air is a fuel-saver .. . 


Forge Red Hammerloid . . . 





FAMOUS FOR 





WINTER AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


Now you can enjoy all the benefits of truly modern heating yet actually save on fuel 
costs. The new Gurney-Dominion filters, heats and aumidifies the air econoviically 
. then delivers it fresh, healthy and warm to every room! 


protects your family against colds . . . keeps 
furniture, walls and floor from becoming too dry 

Gurney-Dominion Winter Air Conditioning Units are finished in attractive, durable 
designed to give years of low cost heating service. 
Consult your heating contractor about the model best suited for your home. 


TORONTO 
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WESTERN SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Lo lal TL Lae oe A: Laat atte VIE) McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 
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* HEAT 
* CIRCULATE 















Ccal-fired model at the left can be Model illustrated above is quiet, 


converted to oil if desired. automatic . . . available for oil 
firing only. 


Gurney-Dominion Furnaces Limited 
Box 39, Station D 
TORONTO, Canada 


Please send me your free HOME BOOK 
Name 
Street 


City Prov 
G26 
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Made in Canada for Canadians by 


GURNEY-DOMINION FURNACES LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 


QUALITY 


MONTREAL 
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Here's new pleasure for the 

thousands who read and 
loved 


DRIFTWOOD 
VALLEY 


x * 


THE 
TUNDRA 


WORLD 


by 
Theodora C. 
Stanwell-Fleteher 


A book of nature lore and 
adventure on the edge of 
the vast Arctic barrens. 
More than that—‘‘a deep- 
ly lived story of a wilder- 


ness home”’. 


$3.50 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART 
LIMITED 
The Canadian Publishers 


nt JOUOGT 


ritish West Indies 


Mack ISLANDS of vivid con- 


trasts! Thrill to calypso rhythms, 
golden beaches, Moslem mosques, 
Hindu temples. Enjoy wide choice 
of hotels and guest houses . . . con- 


venient air or sea transportation . . . 
devaluated local currency 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


15, 37 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Agent. 


Dept 
Montreal, or see your Travel 


Offices in N.Y., 


Rea gS O LE 8 gp ge ing SS 


London, Port-of-Spain 
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Brave New Machine World 


PLAYER PIANO — by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. — 
Saunders—$3.75. 


by John L. Watson 


EADERS of “Player Piano” will 

be reminded of Orwell, and more 
strikingly still of Huxley, for the sub- 
ject of this novel is the world of the 
(not-too-distant) future in which 
human liberty has been all but ex- 
tinguished, not by the triumph of any 
of the current political “isms”, but 
by the victory of technology. Like 
Huxley’s “Brave New World” it is 
essentially a benevolent tyranny 
which has enslaved man only through 
the application of bad logic and un- 
moral philosophy. It is the triumph 
of the American Dream, the logical 
working out of the proposition that 
leisure is the goal of civilization, the 
machine the savior of man and the 
cost-of-living index the measure of 
human happiness. 

In the world of 19-? there are ma- 
chines to do almost everything that 
was formerly done by hands and 
brains, from the simplest factory 
operation to the most complex long- 
range planning. The Third Industrial 
Revolution has relieved man of the 
necessity of using his brains, as the 
First relieved him of the need to use 
his muscles and the Second of the 
need to use his hands. The emergence 
of the machine as the dominant factor 
in civilization has drastically altered 
the pattern of society. 

There are now three social classes: 
the engineers and managers who are 
the real rulers; the small group of 
marginal workers whose function has 
not been entirely usurped; and the 
new proletariat — the unemployed 
whose jobs, and whose whole raison 
d’étre, have been taken from them 
and who are obliged to enrol, for 
want of anything better to do, in the 
Reconstruction and _ Reclamation 
Corps (the “Reeks and Wrecks”). 
These are the disinherited, the un- 
needed who have lost their claim to 
usefulness and have been denied the 
blessing of work because they can- 
not work as efficiently or as eco- 
nomically as the machines. 

The story concerns the attempt— 
glorious in its failure—of one of the 
engineers, sensitive, disillusioned Paul 
Proteus, to lead a revolution against 
the system he has come to despise. 
The revolution fails, from a practical 
point of view, because the insurgents 
are not strong enough or well enough 
organized to succeed; but its real 
failure is due to the fact that the in- 
genious Yankee rebels, having de- 
stroyed the machines, cannot resist 
the unholy joy of putting them back 
together again. 

As in so many novels of this kind, 
ingenuity Overpowers imagination; 
the situations are brilliantly contrived 
and the thesis is put forward with 
immense conviction but the characters 
have no reality. They are less real 
than the machines—though that, too, 


may be true of the world of tomor- 
row. 

The best parts of the book are the 
funny ones, above all the description 
of the annual excursion to “The Mea- 
dows”, the industry-sponsored resort 
where key executives from all over 
the nation are sent to be re-charged 
with faith and enthusiasm for the 
System—the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ version of a Butlin 


holiday camp. Here Mr. Vonnegut 
is revealed as a lively and original 
satirist with a wonderfully observing 
eye and a healthy sense of fun. 





—E. H. Shepard 
“YEAR IN, YEAR OUT” 


“Doing Their Best” 


PRISONERS OF HOPE—by Michael Calvert— 
Clarke, Irwin—$3.50. 


by Maj.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns 


HIS BOOK is not about prisoners, 

except in a metaphorical sense: 
the misleading title is from a text used 
by Maj.-Gen. Orde Wingate in a tac- 
tical instruction—“Turn to the strong- 
hold, ye prisoners of hope.” (Zecha- 
riah, 1X, 12.) I note, by the way, that 
two verses before occurs the passage, 
“His dominion shall be from sea to 
sea,” sometimes used as Canada’s 
motto, but seldom identified. 

But to the book. It is the story of 
how the Brigade which Calvert com- 
manded in Wingate’s Long Range 
Penetration Force campaigned in 
North Burma in 1944. The Force, de- 
veloped from Wingate’s Chindit Brig- 
ade, operated in an area about 100 
miles square, on the lines of commu- 
nication of the Japanese divisions that 
were opposing the British-Indian 14th 
Army, and General “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell’s Chinese-American force. 

It was flown in, and then supplied 
entirely by air, through a combination 
of light aircraft, gliders and “Dako- 
tas”. How this was accomplished, and 
the detailed account of the fighting 
methods should be most valuable 
reading for any serving soldier, air- 
man, or military student. Although 
the book has been compared to “East- 
ern Approaches” and “Private Army”, 
I do not believe it would have the 
same appeal to the general reader. 

It is encouraging to learn how a 
brigade composed principally of Brit- 
ish infantrymen, and not specially 





—E. H. Shepard 
CHAPTER HEADING 
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selected volunteers either, was maj 
into jungle fighters who beat th 
Japanese at this game, reversing th 
dismal story of Malaya and Burm 
in 1942. Writes Calvert, after recoun. 
ing the Brigade’s hard-won victoy 
at Mogaung: ; 

“My more than decimated, diseg. 
ed, starving, weary, mud-soaked 
troops fought to defeat an enemy who 
dared to consider that he was bette 
than they, and fought in this forgotten 
corner for the British Empire and for 
all that the word British meant to 
them, as their forebears had fought 
for generations, just doing their beg 
according to their beliefs.” 

There are excellent maps, but no 
index. 


Why and Wherefore 


YEAR IN, YEAR OUT — by A. A. Milne — Me 
thuen and British Book Service—$3.25. 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


M®: MILNE has a peculiar geniu 
for tearing to pieces, by the mos 
devastating logic developed with the 
most charming humor, the foolish 
ideas to which people with little logic 
and no humor cling so tenaciously. 
In this collection of short essays (Mr. 
Milne is now really a columnist) le 
tears to pieces with equal skill the idea 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, the 
idea that the atom bomb is morally 
different from any previous weapon, 
and the idea that Shaw’s Candida wa 
anything else but “an ordinary self 
deceiving, self-centred,  self-protect 
ing, complacent, attitudinizing”—th: 
noun is a short word which is not 
quite “minx” but Mr. Milne cao! 
think of it. 

A mixture of Socrates and Lewis 
Carroll, with just a slight touch of 
Swift. Nobody could read this book 
without thinking more sensibly about 
the world ever after. For example, 
Mr. Milne has discovered why peopl 
listen to the radio, no matter whit 
awful tosh it may be radiating. The) 
are responding to something thal 
“calls to them”—and not merely th 
voice of the broadcaster; “the mar 
vels of science; the community feeling 
that ten million other people are lis 
tening too; the comforting thought 
that now they need not make conver 
sation, need not read, need not 4 
anything; just listen > How too 
utterly true! 


Needed : Mr. Lower 


BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS—by W. * 
Brock—Macmillan—$3.50. 


by R. A. Farquharson 


ITH “Britain and the Dom 
nions”, the Cambridge lL viver- 
sity press has launched a five volume 
Commonwealth History. The nex! 
volume will deal exclusively with 
Canada. Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa will follow with the 
writers giving to each country I§ 
place in Commonwealth and in the 
modern world. 
The fact that others are to follow 
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should be remembered by the reader 
of this first volume because there are 
a good many times when one might 
feel that in the overall picture W. R. 
Brock had relied too much on British 
documents and had not got the im- 
pact of opinion in the colonies which 
did so much to bring about the Com- 
monwealth as we know it today. For 
instance, the fight for responsible gov- 
emment in Canada which, perhaps, 
ore than any other single constitu- 
tional battle led to the new vision of 
empire. is portrayed as being guided 
by successive governors who faced “a 
formidable task with moderation and 
lpo0d sense.” 


st Hotel 
Cleveland © 


you'll enjoy 
friendly, attentive service... 
delicious food... 





quiet, sleep-inviting rooms... 
a Sincere and hearty welcome. 


* 
You'll be only a step 
(through covered passage) 
] to Union Terminal trains 
and garage, and convenient 
to anywhere you'll want 
to go in Cleveland. 


i\ OTHER AFFILIATED SONNABENO HOTELS 
Au 


NEW YORK Ritz Tower 


% BOSTON 

PN The Somerset 
Si The Puritan 
The Shelton 


CHICAGO 

Edgewoter 
Beach Hotel 

RESORTS 
Whitehall, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Somoset, 
Rockland, Me. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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This smbol sets the seal of authenticity 
on the unique Harris Tweed — unique in 
the g: ographic environment of the Croft- 
ers Who hand weave it in the Islands of 
the Outer Hebrides from virgin 


Scott 
uniqu 
tradit 
excellence, 





* Look for the 
mark on the cloth 


* Look for the 
label on the garment 


Timed by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Canadian historians have not left 
the impression that the Tories be- 
fore Elgin’s day “had far more popular 
support” and the view that had these 
Tory extremists been allowed a free 
hand, the French Canadians might 
have been driven into rebellion, is 
different. Mr. Brock writes that the 
governors of this period sought to 
build up a strong moderate party 
which would draw in the best from 
both Conservative and Liberal camps 
and reconcile the French by fair treat- 
ment. 

“In the long run this policy was 
triumphantly successful and was 
largely responsible for the stable and 
reasonable character of modern Cana- 
dian politics.” Baldwin and Lafon- 
taine get no credit which all seems to 
go to the governors, though Mr. 
Brock does remark that Elgin’s two 
predecessors had relied “upon a bare 
Tory majority supported by influence 
and corruption.” 

The author, who shows an amazing 
grasp of complex problems in all parts 
of the colonies and Commonwealth, 
makes the incredible statement that 
the Dominions are not completely in- 
dependent in foreign affairs. He sees 
an advantage in this as they can make 
use of British diplomatic and consular 
representatives where they have none 
of their own. “The Dominions,” he 
writes “can be sure that Great Britain 
will back them up if they get into 
trouble, but there is no guarantee that 
they will support Britain.” 

Obviously Mr. Brock did not con- 
sult historian Arthur Lower before 
he wrote his Canadian chapters. 

But aside from points such as these 
“Britain and the Dominions” gives a 
fascinating picture of the integrated 
political and economic forces which 
led to the growth of the British Em- 
pire. The effect of free trade on im- 
perialism, the effect of freeing the 
slaves on imperial relations, particu- 
larly in South Africa, are two of the 
issues effectively dealt with. The South 
African portion of the book is parti- 
cularly interesting. 

Mr. Brock gives the picture of 
the wave of Empire sentiment which 
developed at the end of Victoria’s 
reign. ‘“Annexations which would 
have aroused a storm of protest be- 
fore 1870 were enthusiastically wel- 
comed after 1885.” ... “If Disraeli 
had lost support by trying a forward 
policy, Gladstone lost still more by 
trying to put it in reverse.” 

But in the South African war Im- 
perialism “received a shock from 
which it never fully recovered.” 


Writers & Writing 


ID YOU write that great Cana- 
dian novel this summer? 

Writers are among the best-inten- 
tioned people in the world and to 
write that book is something all of us 
intend to do. 

Heard about an interesting Book 
Circulation group in Vancouver, 
B.C. It seems that out at University 
Hill each of 26 people (women) put 
in four dollars. A committee of three 
selects 26 books. Each person has 
two weeks for one book. At the end 
of the year they have each read 26 
books and keep one (drawn for). 
They announce it a wonderful idea 





@ There’s a way to relieve 
the ache and soreness that 
comes from overexertion— 
quickly, easily! Doctors 
generally will tell you that 
muscular pain and stiffness 
may be largely caused by 
pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated. Local areas 
become swollen, sore. 


For wonderful relief— 
fast—rub Absorbine Jr. on 
those stiff, aching spots. 

It actually helps to couwnter- 
act pressure which may be 
causing your pain. At the 
same time, it warms and 
soothes. You start feeling 
better with a speed that 
will surprise you. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today. 
Only $1.25 a bottle at all 
drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. | 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


JAPANESE QUINCE 


SILVERLEAF DOGWOOD 


FORSYTHIA 
HYDRANGEA P.G. 
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Relieve the 


Pressure Pain of 





aon! OR tuna o> 


" Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Soy o. 


45 aveansto WES 


Each 
18-24 ins. $ .70 


18-24 ins. 1.20 
.80 
18-24 ins. 70 


PHILADELPHUS VIRGINAL ..... : .80 


BRIDAL WREATH 
WEIGELA PINK 


70 
.80 


For full list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
Perennials send for our illustrated CATALOGUE. 


A COMPLETE 


Free on request. 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 

NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 

SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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SATOUR 
- 7 


Your South African trip will 
be a supreme conirast to 
any you have ever had. 
Plan it today with your 
Travel Agent—ask him for 
full information and litera- 
ture or write: 


CONTRAST—key to a magnificent South Atrican vacation! 
The colorful blend of age-old and ultra-modern 

Africa .. . great cities, exotic native tribes and vast 
game reserves, matchless mountains, majestic waterfalls, 
fabulous gold and diamond mines! Every day is an 
adventure day in this land of the year-round sun! 


Swith A hiicas lowist 
CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


and report they are looking forward 
to the next selection. Please—could 
we hear, some time, about books 
chosen and how you arrive at your 
selections? 


@ First of a series of Smith’s Literary 
luncheons will be in honor of Miss 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE in Toronto on 
Oct. 15. B. K. SANDWELL will be chair- 
man. By coincidence the luncheon 
marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the civic luncheon Toronto gave to 
Miss de la Roche when “Jalna” won 
the largest literary prize ever awarded 
a Canadian. A new book “A Boy in 
the House”, not part of the “Jalna” 
series will be out this fall. 


@ STORM JAMESON’s books have 
been translated into German, Czech, 
French, Swedish, Danish, Norwe- 
gian, Spanish and Polish. After Uni- 
versity days, this brilliant English 
writer started her career as a copy- 
writer in a London publicity agency. 
Copy writing is superlative training 
for getting the most from the least 
in the market of words. 


@ AL Rosen, veteran producer, who 
reads every theatrical script sent to 
him, tells playwrights, budding and 
full-blown: 

“Everything is guess. If a producer 
guesses right, he’s a smart fellow; if 
he’s wrong, he’s a cluck.” 

When Rosen produces he gives his 
best in directors, actors, trimmings, 
but there’s that minute, indefinable 


quality meaning “you're in” or “pull 
down the curtain” in all creative pur- 
suits—the thing that keeps the gifted 
working—and isn’t this a stimulat. 
ing thought? 


@ Mrs. WALLACE WILSON, a charm. 
ing person, wife of an outstanding 
Vancouver doctor, has written 
“Equations of Love” which we hope 
to put our hands on in the almost 
immediate future. She is also author 
of “Hetty Dorval”. 


@ MAX FREEDMAN, thoughtful Qt. 
tawa Correspondent of Winnipeg 
Free Press, drew our attention to 
V. S. Pritchett’s appraisal of Carson 
McCuL ters in The New Statesmen 
and Nation. Writing of “The Ballad 
of the Sad Café’, the distinguished 
critic observes: : 

“Such a genius is Miss Carson Me- 
Cullers, the most remarkable novel- 
ist, I think, to come out of America 
for a generation.” 

Miss McCullers is concerned much 
of the time with the deterioration of 
certain Southern types and psycho- 
logical studies of youth. “Member of 
the Wedding”, which we saw within 
the year in Toronto, was one of her 
plays on the latter theme. 

Mr. Pritchett, who is quite unre- 
strained in his admiration for the nov- 
elist, continues: 

“She is a regional writer from the 
South—behind her lies that classified 
and melancholy authority, that indif- 
ference to shock, which seem more 
European than American.”—Rica 
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$409:°° MONTREAL to LONDON Return’ 
$265 One Way 


The cities and hamlets of history and romance. 
. are now so near by TCA. And now is the 


lovely Old World countryside . . 


.. the gay resorts and 


perfect time for an uncrowded, unhurried visit. 

On the way you enjoy the same dependable, scheduled flying for which 
TCA is famous — the same attentive service — the same comfort of roomy 
two-abreast seating aboard your ‘“‘North Star’ Skyliner — ar the /owest 
Jares ever offered for Trans-Atlantic air travel! 


Delicious meals served aloft at nominal cost. Regular service to 
London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, Dusseldorf; convenient connections 


to all Europe. 





Ask about All-Expense 


AIR TOURS 


TO EUROPE 


See your Travel Agent or nearest TCA Office 
for complete information, 


HERE'S YOUR NEW TCA TRAVEL SAVINGS CALENDAR 


| apr. | may | JUNE | 


ON SEASON 


*1.A.1.A. Approved Off Season Tourist Fare 





THANS - CANADA 


internotionol © Trans-Atlontic 
Tronscontinental 


London-Dusseldorf service in effect approximately Nov. Ist, 1952. 
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Brilliant Fall Season in Paris 


by Willis Player 


THEN the first touch of fall 
\ tints the leaves along the 
Seine, Paris takes off her 
summer make-up and welcomes back 
her Parisians. The French, who greet 
their visitors in the spring, return 
from their summer hide-a-ways just 
in time to wave goodbye. And the 
curtain goes up on a city the sum- 
mer guests can only imagine. 

The coming season in the French 
capital is expected to out-sparkle the 
gaiety and activity of any period since 
the war. The French feel prosperous 
and, W ith a banner tourist summer be- 
hind them, they have something to 
celebrate. They are hoping the off- 
season traveller will join in their fes- 
tivity. 

The brilliant social and cultural 
whirl begins on October 2nd with 
special all-star charity show with 
Maurice Chevalier. On the serious 
side, the Paris Opera is putting on 
again Paul Dukas’ controversial “Les 
Indes Gallantes” during part of which 
the audience gets sprayed with per- 
fume. For those who think this isn’t 
quite dignified enough for opera, 
oy will be traditional performances 

Aida, The Marriage of Figaro, 
ind many other well-known operas. 
There will be new programs for the 
Paris Symphony and for the three 
ballet companies. 


T THE Comédie Frangaise, Jean 
Sarment’s new adaptation of 
Romeo and Juliet” will be offered 
and also, for the first time in 27 years 

1 Paris, Moliére’s “Don Juan.” 

On the lighter side the cabarets are 
tull of talent. The sad songs of Edith 
Piaf, the romantic songs of Jean Sab- 
on, and the pleasant humor of 
Charles Trent will all be available. 
The Folies Bergére hopes to feature 
Josephine Baker and the irresistibly 





—Pan American World Airways 


MONTMARTRE AND SACRE COEUR 


funny Peters sisters. Mistinguette, 80 
years old and loved by all, will also 
be around. 

Hot jazz lovers will find the lit- 
tle cabarets of St. Germain de Prés 
on the left bank jumping to the music 
of Sidney Bechet, Claude Luter, and 
Mezz Mezzrow. 

For many travellers who combine 
business and pleasure, there are a 
flock of important industrial exhibits, 
beginning on October 2nd with the 
International Auto Show and _ its 
Grand Prix auto race on October 6. 
Among the dozens of autumn shows 
are those of feminine beauty prod- 
ucts, household gadgets, office equip- 
ment, a special boat show, and the 
inevitable agricultural equipment 
show. 

The frenzy of the August fashion 
openings will be reple iced with con- 
tinuous, more relaxed showings of 
new designs all fall and winter. These 
showings, impossible for the ordinary 
traveller to visit during August or 





—french Government Tourist Office 


SPECTACULAR STAGING AT THE FOLIES BERGERE 


February when the top buyers and 
fashion magazine reporters are 
around are easy to get into in the 
fall. Tickets may be obtained from 
travel offices, or, sometimes, from 
the hotel clerk. A reservation is neces- 
sary for the big four—Jacques Fath, 
Balenciaga, Christian Dior, and Jean 
Desses — but can ordinarily be 
arranged without difficulty. 

Visitors wanting to see many 
showings in the elegant little salons 
with their deep carpeting and fragile 
gilt chairs, can apply for a general 
admittance card from the Chambre 
Syndicale of Haute Couture. Many 
women with an eye for patterns and 
also for their budgets, work out their 
own costumes with small inexpen- 
sive Paris dressmakers. Few visitors 
dare to come home without a few 
new Paris labels to their credit. 

Balls, fetes, and parties will go on 
all fall and winter. At the fashionable 
dress balls the President of France’s 
personal “Garde Republicaine” is 
sure to show up in brilliant costumes 
of white breeches, plumed hats, red 
coats, and gold epaulettes which give 
one the feeling of the real “gay 
Paree.” 7 


S PORTS, Of Course, are a special at- 
/ traction. Horse lovers will haunt 
the Longchamps race track for the 
Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe on Octo- 
ber 5 and the Prix du Conseil on Oc- 
tober 19. Steeplechases run through 
November at Auteil just outside of 
Paris. Auto racing is a fall sport as is 
bull fighting and almost every other 
sport one can imagine up to and in- 
cluding bicycle racing. 

Accommodations are, of course. 
less crowded in Paris in the fall and 
the prices drop a full 20 per cent. A 
study made in the spring, showing 
how a visitor can have a full round of 
eatertainment with food and lodging 
for $10 a day, is revised to $8 be- 
ginning in October. Room and bath 
at medium priced hotels vary from 
$2.50 to $4 a day with meals from 
$1.50 to $3. Round trips, beginning 
November | on the airlines, drop in 
price and a full two-week vacation 
need not cost more than $600. 

France’s golden autumn weather, 
when the rich beauty of the French 
countryside is enhanced by the bright 
foliage of fall, invites sports- lovers 
outdoors to fish and hunt, to sail or 
play golf, to go to the races. It’s a 
wonderful time to take hiking and 
bicycle trips, to visit mountain vil- 
lages and seaports and mingle with 
the French people at work and at 
play. It’s a time, too, when travel is 
cheaper, for it’s the beginning of the 
thrift season, with lower transporta- 
tion rates. 

Tourists who want action on their 
travels will find it in all of France’s 
contrasting regions. Hunting lasts 
through December, and a new na- 
tional hunting license, valid anywhere 
in France, is available to visitors. 
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For business or pleasure in 


Canada and the United States 

your key to hotel comfort, 
convenience and service is 
Sheraton! Modern guest rooms, 
and dining 


lounges rooms. 


Sheraton credit cards honored 


U.S.A. 


and con- 


in Canada and _ the 
Arrange 

firm accommoda- 

| tion through our 

| ‘Telety pe Service at 

| no cost to you... 


simply contact 






vour nearest 


Sheraton Hotel. 


SHERATON MOUNT ROYAL LAURENTIEN i 
Montreal Montreal 
KING EDWARD PRINCE EDWARD | 
Toronto Windsor | 
GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Niagara Fails Hamilton 


* NEW YORK — The Park Sheraton 
NEW YORK — The Russell 


also in BOSTON, DETROIT, CHICAGO, i) 
PHILADELPHIA ond 12 other leading cities i” 
in U.S.A, SM-52 2b ‘ 5 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


esi csi Seth a 


OME YEARS ago I attended an 

exhibition devoted to man’s 
mechanical progress through the ages. 
It was held in a large hall lined with 
panels, and each panel demonstrated 
some aspect of hydraulics or aero- 
dynamics, or steam, gas or electrical 
propulsion. Every panel worked 
away, busily and indifferently demon- 
strating its particular process, com- 
pleting it, and then starting all over 
again. It was an intensely serious 
demonstration and its curious effect 
on the public was to make them burst 
out laughing, as though they were 
watching a Bob Hope film. 

It was remarkably like a Bob Hope 
film—the same busy confidence, the 
same mechanical ingenuities repeat- 
ing themselves over and over to non- 
sensical ends. This seems to be the 
secret of Bob Hope’s unvarying and 
apparently endless success. His films 
are by this time no more in need of 
change or improvement than a good 
hydraulic pump, laid down on such 
sound principles that having worked 
once it can go on working the same 
way forever. All a Bob Hope film 
has to do is pump laughs, and the 
laughs come. 

So the latest Bob Hope comedy, 
“Son of Paleface” is allowed to differ 
from its predecessors only in detail, 
without any variation in pattern or 
quality. Comedian Hope, as usual, 
is a jittery coward, an effete Easterner 
who wears a Harvard H emblazoned 
on his red flannel underwear, and 
comes out to mix with the hard-boiled 
gentry and whooping Indians of the 
West. He is paired again with Jane 
Russell, who plays “The Torch” a 
smoky-voiced singer in “The Dirty 
Shame” saloon. 

Miss Russell is no comedienne, but 
her totem-pole impassivity in the 
midst of the Hope antics passes well 
enough for comedy. For the benefit 
of the junior or box-top collecting 
audience the cast also includes Roy 
Rogers and his horse Trigger. They 
aren't comedians either, but like Miss 
Russell they are perfectly suitable for 
Comedian Hope's phrenetic purposes. 
Like all Bob Hope movies, “Son of 
Paleface” is intended for the steady 
customers. 
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T is a pleasure to report that Holly- 
wood seems to have given up its 
attempts to defrost Clifton Webb. In 
“Dreamboat” Mr. Webb is back in the 
type of gelid role which seems to be 
his natural medium. 

The new comedy presents him as 
a wintry professor of English litera- 
ture who is flushed out of his life of 
contented obscurity when a television 
program exposes him as one of the 
great lovers of silent films. With his 
pedagogical daughter (Anne Frances) 
he makes the trip to New York, re- 
solved to get the film suppressed and 
himself restored to dignified anonym- 
ity. Instead he finds himself hap- 
pily restored to Hollywood. As a 
sort of secondary happy ending, Actor 
Webb is able to recapture a good deal 
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COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 





\Watchdogs and Co-ordinators 


by Vi ginia Brass 


Hi MONTH, delegates from 

eve corner of the Common- 
wealth ather in Ottawa for the Com- 
monw: |th Parliamentary  Associa- 
jjon’s rst postwar Canadian confer- 
ence. eir last meeting here was, in 
the lat Prime Minister King’s words, 
an “hi orice occasion,” for it marked 
the «of ot time British Common- 
wealth oarliamentarians were joined 
in cor erence by representatives of 
the L ited States, armed with the 
warran. of a special Resolution pass- 
ad b\ both Houses of Congress. 
Many that conference, in the an- 
yious cays of 1943, still recall with 
what c notion they heard the moving 
speech of Mr. Sol Bloom, chairman 
of th American House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, in which he asked 
that the hall in which they met be 
ever co nmemorated as “A shrine of 
family reunion.” This year, delegates 
fom the United States will again 
attend sessions of the conference, 
and Eire has also been invited to send 
represe tatives. 

“Parliaments that work in the same 
kind of way may breed members who 
think alike and feel at home with 
each other when they meet. That 
they should meet often and freely, 
tht they should have a common 
association and common sources of 
information, that they should possess, 
al round the great circle of the 
Commonwealth, parliamentary clubs 
where even when abroad they are 
still at home—this has been the aim 
and achievement of the Empire, now 
Commonwealth, Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation,” said the London Times a few 
years ago. 


[' HAS also been the aim and achieve- 
ment, in no small measure, of 
i Howard d’Egville, KBE, LLD 
loronto), the Association’s organizer 
and first secretary-general, for in a 
very real sense the Association is his 
lifework 

Forty-one years ago last June, 
Sir Howard (then Mr. Howard d’Eg- 
ville, a brilliant young barrister and 
Treasury Counsel) organized the 
visit to the Coronation of King 
George V of “His Majesty’s faithful 
Commons” of the Empire, who de- 
‘ded then and there to join together 
a p-rmanent association. Begin- 
fing wh six branches in 1911, it 
Mas grown into “a unique community 
' par!) mentarians,” now numbering 
*S bra ches representing 33 Com- 


y 


monwe th Parliaments (including 
‘ate ad provincial parliaments of 
Austra and Canada, the ancient 


Tvnws J” of the Isle of Man, etc.) 
‘id 1. Legislatures: all with a 
‘mmo inheritance of British par- 
lament ‘y forms and _ procedures, 
and the -ommon principle that “Gov- 
‘nmen though distinct from Par- 
‘ment. is not separated from it.” In 
other words, responsible government. 
Unt 948, it was “as informal as 
the Co-\monwealth itself,” had no 
central verning body—not even a 
‘“cretar’ To the Canadian branch, 


—Cunard 


SIR HOWARD d’EGVILLE 


the “branches began to look odd 
without a trunk,” so they moved ac- 
cordingly: “That a General Council 
on which each branch should have 
equal representation should be estab- 
lished and authorized to appoint a 
secretary who should also be editor 
of the publications and act as a liai- 
son officer between the branches.” 

They had not far to look, for Sir 
Howard, secretary of the United 
Kingdom branch, had already been 
carrying out these functions and 
making arrangements for conferences 
in addition to his own duties. The 
plan was warmly endorsed at the 
London conference of 1948; the 
General Council held its first meet- 
ing in Ottawa the following April, 
and officially appointed Sir Howard 
as secretary-general. 

His work means travel. He has 
organized and attended confer- 
ences in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Bermuda, the 
West Indies, Newfoundland (before 
its confederation), and West Africa, 
picking up several academic honors 
en route. He has undertaken special 
missions to Malta, India, and each 
of the Canadian provinces to estab- 
lish branches of the Association. He 
has delivered scores of talks and lec- 
tures on Commonwealth political life 
and Imperial Defence, of which he 
has made a special study. (He was a 
member of the British War Cabinet 
Secretariat in World War I.) 

From these personal visits, and 
through editing a number of Com- 
monwealth publications (Journal of 
the Parliaments of the Common- 
wealth; Report on Foreign Affairs; 
Journal of the African Society) he 
has had a unique opportunity to 


study the evolution of the Common- 
wealth and there are few men with a 
more detailed knowledge of it. Re- 
cently he also undertook the Sum- 
mary of the Congressional Proceed- 
ings of the United States as a further 
contribution to the mutual knowledge 
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SILENT MERCURY SWITCH bey 


Office visitors are notably impressed with this modern touch . 
reach for the switch and your visitor waits for the click. But these 
G-E Mercury Switches are absolutely silent, and you appear to have 
Only pointed a finger to turn on the lights! 










Better still, because G-E Mercury Switches have no blades to 
wear, they outlast ordinary spring-type switches over and over. 






Ask your electrical contractor about replacing worn, noisy Pz, 
switches. Give your office the modern touch with G-E Silent Mercury 
Switches. Write for descriptive folder 4483A. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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And Paarl Sherry is the ideal wine with food or in food, Paarl Sherry 

with your favourite hors d'oeuvres! Port or Brandy make a world of 

Served simply . . from bottle or difference, sve F 

decanter . . . you know at once that Discover for vourself the pleasures of 
will be brighter, the wine-serving and w ookery with 
food more flavourful. superb, imported Paarl wines. Paarl 
Served alone as a_ booklet of hints, ideas, Xmas recipes 
gesture of friendship, and menus is free on request 





Paarl Wines, Box 268, 


ang eo 


r 
| aw 
| coat Station H, Dept. T-4, 
| Montreal, Que. 
Send me FREE Paarl booklet “Good Food— 
| Good Wine”. 





ce Pweveens SHERRY * PORT* BRANDY 2-2 


CO-OPERATIVE WINEGROWERS ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD., PAARL, SOUTH AFRICA 
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of the “English-thinking” nations, 
and has somehow found time to com- 
plete eight works on various aspects 
of Commonwealth affairs. 

There have been endless debates 
over the years on just what form 
Imperial consultation should take. 
The Association has provided the 
near-perfect answer, and is, im fact, 
the first piece of machinery provided 
by parliaments of the Commonwealth 
for regular consultation. Its chiet 
value lies in its informal nature. Meet- 
ings are private and unofficial. Dele- 
gates attend not as official representa- 
tives of their governments but in their 
private capacity as parliamentarians. 
They pass no formal resolutions, 
except on the internal business of the 
association. All shades of political 
opinion are represented, or as Vis- 
count Stansgate put it more lyrically: 
“Men and women of all parties, Re- 
pubticans, Democrats, Conservatives 
of the first water and Socialists of the 
deepest dye, talking freely and in 
private, and representing that broad 
foundation of public opinion upon 
which their leaders must rely.” 

There is a minimum of protocol 
and a maximum of free and frank 
discussion. Sometimes it gets very 
trank indeed. 

A few years ago, after a rather 
lugubrious speech by a South African 
delegate, an uninhibited Australian 
exclaimed fervently: 

“After listening to my honorable 
friend talk about the troubles in his 
country, | thank God Vm an Aus- 
tralian!” 


Kye AMUSING was the incident of 
the Canadian delegate who took 
off for home in something of a huff 
because, it appears, not enough ven- 
eration was accorded him as “the re- 
presentative of the senior Dominion.” 
This discourtesy must have been 
somewhat painful to Sir Howard and 
those who, like him, see the Associa- 
tion as a band of brothers rather than 
as a matter of senior and junior part- 
ners, but a friend says his only com- 
ment was “Rather naughty of him, 
wasn't it?” 

Canadians are always impressed, 
not only with Sir Howard’s intimate 
knowledge of the Canadian scene as 
a whole, but also with his sympathetic 
understanding of minority outlooks. 
He apparently made quite a hit a few 
years ago when he reminded a Que- 
bec audience (in French) that it is in 
no small measure due to their loyalty 
to the Crown in the American inva- 
sions of 1776 and 1812 that we owe 
the fact Canada is still British. He 
also thinks it rather a pity more Cana- 
dians aren't bilingual, if only for the 
increased prestige it would give us 
abroad, but admits he is probably 
biased because he said with a grin, 
“Pm a Frenchman, you know!” (His 
ancestors fled to England from the 
Huguenot massacres in France.) 

There are two quite distinct sides 
to Sir Howard’s character. The 
official side shows him serious, schol- 
arly, a tireless and meticulous organ- 
izer, with a horror of the unpunctual 
and the inefficient. The other, or 
after-hours side, shows him urbane, 
deeply kind, an excellent raconteur 
with a strong preference for the 
ridiculous tale told with the perfectly 


straight face. 


During the war, he and |} 
delightful cousin .Mrs. Barba 


ville-Halls (who acts as his 
endeared themselves to 


Commonwealth servicemen w} 
themselves at home in Mrs 
cottage on the Sussex coast. 
teased him of carrying his 


for Commonwealth goodwil 


point of match-making. How, 
may be, Mrs. Halls’ pretty « 


subsequently married an Af; 


and a family friend who m 


young New Zealand sailor 
presented Mrs. Halls with a 


Sir Howard’s by-no-means-: 
ed desire is to be a good c¢. 


and if his career had not 
manent politico-legal bent 
bridge and later at the Middk 
it is not idle to speculate it m 
turned out somewhat along 
of that of his talented cousin 
Maj. Alan d’Egville, who 
appeared in Punch, the Ske: 
and other periodicals be 
death. 


OK 


Ss" HOWARD'S satirical pe 
respecter of persons—o 
for that matter. Friends reca 
with him one evening, when 


denly exclaimed, “I don’t 


dog’s face!” and began to 
busily on the back of an ¢ 
The finished cartoon rep 


exactly the almost-human 
boredom on the pampered 
face. 


He is fond of ballet, and lo 


great favor on the samba 


from cartooning, however, h 
in art is decidedly conservat 
a visitor to the Royal Ac 
Spring Showing a few yea 
might have noted Sir Howar 
Scottish MP nudging each ot 
what can only be described as 


ing at (a) the modern Art 


the ladies’ hats, which arc 


something to see at the priv: 
Ings. 

His personal politics are 
of a mystery as his age. D 


British election of Februa: 
When the suspense was terrif 


kinds of clever conversati 
failed to make him disc 


preference about the outco 


whether from disinterest o 
tion, it would be difficult 
Some held his natural sym] 
the under-dog would inclin 
the Labor camp; others that 


nounced dislike for  regin 


implied Conservative leani 
conclusion reached was that 
be a Liberal—which is abot 
tral as you can get in moi 
ain. His personal friendsh 
to be drawn impartially [1 
sides of the British politica 
he will lunch with a form 
cabinet-minister and go 0 
housewarming of a Conserva 
newly-decorated flat, infor 
fellow-bachelor gravely that 
to lack something — poss 
woman’s touch.” 
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aw For more information 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office Toronto 


Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 





Shawinigan 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 
Gabriel and St. Raphael, with a com- 
bined capacity of 47,125 hp. 

In spite of this total output from 
all its own and subsidiary plants, SWP 
buys another 100,000 hp from the 
Saguenay Power Co. and plans to pur- 
chase an additional 50,000 hp at the 
beginning of 1954. 

The result of this abundance of 
cheap power in Quebec is that it has 
helped to make Canada second only 
to the United States in the world’s 
hydro-electric power production. On 
a per Capita basis we are second only 
to Norway. As a writer for the Eng- 
lish magazine The Sphere puts it, Can- 
ada has an electric working force of 
“300 million workmen at 5 cents per 
100 hours of work.” 

Shawinigan Water and Power early 
began its unceasing drive to attract 
and develop industries as customers 
for its power. But its direct connection 
with industry is largely chemical, 
through its wholly owned subsidiary 
Shawinigan Chemicals, which in turn 
has built up a network with other 
Canadian and American firms of five 
other chemical companies. 

Shawinigan Carbide became the 
Canada Carbide Co. and is now the 
Carbide Division of Shawinigan 
Chemicals Limited. 

The Chemicals Division of Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals came into being in 
1915 when the Imperial Munitions 
Board asked SWP to work out a sys- 
tem for the production of acetone 
in great demand as dope for airplane 
wings. The Company devised the 
process and the Canadian Electro 
Products Co. was set up at the Falls 
to carry it out. By 1927 this was the 
Chemicals Division of Shawinigan 
Chemicals. 

In 1927 too, the Stainless Steels and 
Alloys Division came into being to 
manufacture acid-resistant steels in 
electric furnaces, for castings for the 
pulp and paper industries and for the 
Chemicals Division. It is now the 
largest stainless steel casting foundry 
in Canada. 

Shawinigan Chemicals now em- 
ploys some 2,000 men and manufac- 
tures a wide range of chemicals based 
on acetylene. Acetylene is processed 
to yield a series of resins and plas- 
tics, known as vinyls. 

Coincident with its growth, Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals has developed one 
of the largest chemical research or- 
ganizations in Canada. It provides 
service, consultation and advice to 
Shawinigan’s customers and to others 
who solicit it. A large proportion of 
revenue of the Company comes from 
royalties from firms using Shawini- 
gan’s patents all over the world. 

In the plastics field, Shawinigan’s 
products are the polvvinyl acetate 
resins, used widely in the making of 
safety glass, electrical insulation and 
injection mouldings for commercial 
products. 

Through Shawinigan Chemicals, 
SWP has subsidiary and associate 
companies in both Canada and the 
U.S. Shawinigan Chemicals has set 
up two sales organizations, Shawini- 
gan Products Corporation in New 
York, and Shawinigan Limited in 
London. But in addition to its func- 





tion as a sales agency for the parent's 
products, Shawinigan Products Corp. ; 
has a 50 per cent interest in the Mid- 
west Carbide Co. of Keokuk, Iowa. 
The other 50 per cent is owned by the 
National Cylinder Gas Co. Shawini- 
gan Products also has a SO per cent 
interest, with Monsanto Chemical Co., 
in Shawinigan Resins Corporation at 
Springfield, Mass. Shawinigan Resins 
was formed in 1937 to manufacture 
vinyl resins in the U.S., under patents 
owned by Shawinigan Chemicals. In 
Canada, Shawinigan Chemicals is a 
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joint owner with the Bakelite Division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Co., 
New York, of Canadian Resins and 
Chemicals Ltd. at Shawinigan Falls. 
formed in 1943 to turn out “Vinylite”. 
Before the war Shawinigan Chem- 
icals confined its activities largely to 
the manufacture of heavy chemicals 
used in the mineral industries and the 
pulp and paper firms. The postwar 
market for petrochemical products 
however, has encouraged Shawinigan 
Chemicals to go into “chemicals for 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 


Nylon 
Upholstery 
Fabrics 


New! Luxurious! 





Practical! 


Chesterfield covered with figured aqua shade nylon matelasse, 
chair with mushroom-colored three-dimensional, deep pile 
nylon frieze. The drapes, tov, are nylon. 


Now the many advantages of nylon have been extended 


to furniture upholstery. 


Here’s luxury, plus many practical features. One look at 


the exciting new patterns and textures and you'll recognize 


quality immediately. But here is what you can't see: 


longer life, because nylon is so strong; easy cleaning, 


because nylon does not soil easily. Most spots can be 


removed with sponge and sudsy water. Nylon surfaced 


upholstery fabrics will stay new looking much longer. And 


nylon is mothproof. For new luxury in home furnishings, 


be sure to see the new nylon upholstery fabrics. Theyre tops. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


iA 


Manufacturers of Nylon Filament Yarns and Gy Liam 


Staple Fibre. 


SERVING CANADIAN 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NY-52-29 








FULL DRAPE COAT of two tone grey poodle 
cloth. Details: nun-like cape collar, bend back 
cuffs, embossed buttons. By Jacob-Crowley. 


PLAID AND PLAIN in a fall suit that's young as 
springtime. A fitted jacket of grey flannel 
teamed with butterfly pleated skirt. By Juilliard. 


—Photos by Ken Bell 
ADAPTED from a Jacques Fath coat, in 
black and gold poodle. Lord Byron col- 
lar, cuffed raglan poodle sleeves, tub- 
ular lines. By National Cloaks. Posed on 
the Grand Staircase, Legislative Build- 
ing. The buffalo is Manitoba's emblem. 


WINNIPEG FASHIONS 


FROM OVERALLS 


TO 


PARIS COPIES 


by Bernice Coffey 


Photographed especially for SATURDAY NIGHT by the Wool Bureau 
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FREE-SWINGING and cut to give full play to woven diagonal stripes. 
This coat, by S. Stall and Son, Limited, is of café au lait Congo wool. 
Modelled by Elaine Mclsaac at corner of the Mall and Portage: 











A SUIT of timeless quality to wear anywhere, any 
time. Of frosty black ribbed poodle. By Sterling 
Cloak. Background: The Auditorium where Winni- 
peggers listen to their Symphony Orchestra. 


on William Van Horne’s new transcontinental 

railroad was jammed with settlers hurrying 
westward to claim the prairie land, someone set up 
asmall plant in Winnipeg to make overalls for the 
newcomers. For years Manitoba turned out much 
of the work clothing worn by men who tamed the 
Wild and Woolly West . . . overalls for those who 
plowed the virgin soil; denim pants for those who 
rode the range . . . clothes worn by men at hard 
work in blazing sun and prairie blizzard. 

Out of this experience grew exceptional knowl- 
edge of the essential functions of clothing which, 
come to think of it, is the basis of that nebulous 
quality called “style”. Today, almost two hundred 
manufacturing plants in Manitoba produce cloth- 
ing and accessories for men, women and children, 
and Manitoba-made winter and sports clothes are 
worn in nearly every community in Canada and 
the United States. 

During the war years the machines were kept 
busy with uniforms for the armed forces. Nine out 
of ten pieces of the sewn headgear worn by men 
and women in the Canadian services was made in 
Manitoba. It was a Manitoba craftsman who de- 
signed the caps worn by the CWAC. 
= Manitoba’s stylists of women’s clothing now 
search the world’s fashion centres, London, Paris 
and New York, taking the best of current style 
tends and adapting them in their own terms to the 
fequirements of Canadian life. Today coats 
and suits made in Manitoba are to be found in 
shops across Canada. The largest individual plants 
of the women’s clothing industry, where every- 
thing from designing to sewing on the last button 
isdone under one roof, located in that province. 

From overalls to Paris adaptations is a long leap, 
but no more so than the progress made by this 
Province in so many other directions. 

The coats and suits shown on these pages are 
ttuly : product of the west. All were designed and 
made in Manitoba of domestic and imported wool 
labric.—highly styled fabrics these, but with the 
same properties of lightness and warmth so essen- 
lial in the warm woolen clothing of the pioneers. 
The fashions are shown in surroundings out of 
Which they grew in the familiar and oftime beau- 
tiful setting of the city of Winnipeg. Models 
Dorothy Hillop, Sheila Anderson, Elaine Mclsaac, 
Gladys Coghill, are Manitoba products, too. 

All zarments on these pages and on the cover 
ae avilable at the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


ie TY OR SO YEARS AGO, when every train 
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THE FITTED LINE combined with the bat-winged sleeve in a turquoise and grey mohair and wool coat of 
grooved zibeline. By Juilliard. Background: the Winnipeg Clinic, an example of advanced architecture. 
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WAIST-DEEP SLEEVES accented by lap seams ty- 
pify the new fall look. The color, lilac. The fabric, 
wool blended with mohair. By S. Stall and Son. 


PURPLE WORSTED CORD is teamed with black 
velvet in a suit by Nationel Cloaks. ‘‘Countess of 
Dufferin’’ was first locomotive to enter Winnipeg. 
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FILTER TIP 


A SIZE AND STYLE’... 2. 3 


= 90's in PACKAGES | £1” BOR EVERY PURPOSE 
‘2 50's in FLAT TINS | [Rigatoni 
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Fall Collection 





An elasticized dress pump, 
with silk braid trim, mid 
dress heel, black and 
brown suede, sizes 3/2 to 
11—widths 5A to B. Add 
$1.00 extra for sizes 10/2 
and 11. Also available with 
high heel in black and navy 


blue suede. 
1 4.99 
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LIMITED 
103 YONGE STREET TORONTO 


STORE HOURS: 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. DAILY 
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TV SPIELER 


SELLS THE PRODUCT 


by Helen Beattie 


IRST Canadian commercial tele. 


vision contract, and the one COn- 
sidered the real plum, has gone to , 
pretty young Toronto radio actress. 
Laddie Dennis, who has used ever 
Opportunity to prepare herse!! for the 
day when TV would come to Canada. 
The day was Sept. 9, and the firg 
commercial program was Westino. 
house’s “The Big Revue”, an all-star 
Canadian revue featuring Blanche 
and Alan Lund, with Samuel Her. 
schenhoren conducting. When time 
came for the commercials, Miss Den. 
nis showed the company’s appliances, 
On Westinghouse’s Americin show 
this spot is held by Betty Furness, who 
became such a familiar figure during 
the telecasts of the Republican and 
Democratic conventions, sponsored 
by the same company that some wag; 
suggested she should be the candidate, 
Miss Dennis was not picked because 
of any ‘physical resemblance to Betty 
Furness although she is equally pretty. 
(It goes without saying that the jp- 
plicant must be personable, but that 
is only the beginning.) Spencer Cald- 
well tested dozens of girls before he 
finally decided on Laddie. Some were 
prettier, but couldn’t handle lines 
Some fine radio actresses were awk- 
ward in front of the merciless tel- 
vision cameras. Laddie combined @!l 
the attributes wanted and got the 
contract. 


EING “FIRST” is almost a habit with 

her. She was Canada’s first fu!!- 
time commercial staff announcer dur- 
ing the war, when for seven hours 4 
day she plugged products over Toron- 
to’s CKCL, now CKEY. Then, in 
1946, when television was still a cub, 
with Elwood Glover she did 49 tele- 
vision shows on a closed circuit in 
Eaton’s Toronto store, announcing, 
commentating, introducing acts and 
describing fashions. 

Even on holidays she prepared for 
television. In both Hollywood and 
New York she took tests, knowing she 
couldn’t wait to hear the results, but 
just for experience. Last year she 
played the lead in a dramatic telev- 
sion show from Buffalo and «gain last 
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year went to Buffalo to do some one- 
minute commercial spots for a Cana- 
jan brewery which advertises in the 
US. For this she was warned good 
legs were essential because her cos- 
yume was a brief skirt with. Bavarian 
headdress. Her legs were more than 
gtisftactory and she did the spots. 
Born in Winnipeg, raised near 
springfi ‘id, Ohio, her youthful ambi- 
ions alternated between wanting to be 
i boy ond wanting to be an actress. 
The former lasted a matter of months 
and when the family moved to Mont- 
ral she got into Little Theatre work 
and studied with the Montreal Reper- 
tory Theatre. She was known then as 
laddie Boissonneau, but adopted the 
Dennis. her mother’s maiden name 
when she came to Toronto, as more 
witable for radio. In Toronto she 
worked with the International Players, 
the Arts and Letters Club and the 
Farle Grey Players. 


LL THIS paid off in radio and any 

Canadian listener had heard her 
a leading parts on Canada’s big 
dramatic radio shows as well as 
anonymously on hundreds of network 
commercials. 

The television show will be a time 
consumer. Even the union minimum 
i present allows for 20 hours’ re- 
hearsal for three commercials (total 
sx minutes on an hour-long show) 
recause the medium is so new and the 
vehnical difficulties so great. But she 


will still keep her weekly program 
“Party Line” Saturday mornings and 
has also sold to Toronto’s CFRB a 
package show, “Dollar Derby”, which 
she will produce and on which she 
will be joint master of ceremonies. It 
will be 45 minutes daily. 

But being busy is no novelty to her. 
On her wedding day, Aug. 22, 1951, 
she had an hour radio show in the 
morning, was married at 3, had a 
reception for 75 that evening and 
started next day in a fashion show at 
the CNE. There was no honeymoon, 
but she and her writer husband Jim 
Burke aren’t worried about that. They 
are saving and waiting for a super 
trip when they won’t have to hurry. 

Meantime they live in a very mod- 
ern, but cheerful apartment where 
they are designing their own furniture 
and having it custom-built to suit their 
particular needs. 

And Laddie, who does all her own 
housework, has found that after years 
of living in digs, she is as domestic as 
all get out. “I love housework,” she 
says, “and I find it real therapy after 
hours of rehearsal.” 

She has found herself to be an 
imaginative cook and is trying exotic 
recipes from all over the world. Her 
recipe, she says, for a girl who wants 
to be a success on television must 
contain the following minimum ingre- 
dients: Nerves of iron, perfect health, 
the ability to project your whole per- 
sonality and an infallible memory. 
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BRAIN-TEASER 





Make Sense Out of It 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


wn, 4, 16 down, 6, 16 down. This 
ey business is all to the good. (5,2 


Is it illegal to converse freely? 


ts a pimple, men take to covering 





hip has made port with nothing 


7 
for an Englishman? (3,4) 
but slippery. «7) 





1). See 3¢ 
Dig in! (8) 
Contrary to the Kon-Tiki’s destination 
5,3) 
Kind of potaties for a golf club? (6) 
4 a t a bit of England on the Kon- 
Kl ‘ 
5, Put your money on the vault! (4,3) 
é. One who does, takes it 28. (5) 
%. When I'm lit, to entangle with a cop I 
find is so! (9) 
4%. See 1 across 
* Cupid is the one who cannot 4 across. (3) 
3 Z 8. “Boy! They were good eats!". (5- 


Pe ty? a | ee 
i et ey 


DOWN 


1. Women’s ankles were in the Victorian era. 

(7) 

2. 1 across to shed light. (7) 

3. Roy took to vice, perhaps, to be renamed 

thus in Egypt. (7) 

. He'll find it better if he can 15s. (6) 

. Put royalty in its place? It won't stand for 

it! (8) 

6. He evidently didn’t use cold metal on his 
horse in Henry IV. (7) 

7. Harp that needs wind-ing? (7) 

8. See 30 

15. Object to 4 across? Hot stuff! (8) 

16. See 1 across 

17. Reg takes 7 when one leaves for the 
coronation. (7) 

18. Rumor that goes in one ear and out the 
mouth? (7) 

20. Little Alfred repeats a word for it. (7) 

21. Home of Tabitha. (7) 

22. An enteric upheaval. (7) 

23. A reformed dipso, with nothing to go on. 
(except 14 legs!) (6) 


un 


Solution to Last 


| ee * ae Week's Puzzle 





ACROSS 
1. Jack Miner 
6. See 16 
9. Catalpa 10. Special 
1. Incur 12. Barbecues 
3. Trepan 14. Cox 
5. Pent 19. Each 
21. See 1 down 
22. Tissue 
26. Snow apple 
27. Trash 
28. See 16 
29. Cartier 
30. See 16 
31. Emphasize 


DOWN 


1 and 21. Jack-in-the- 
box 

2. Cuticle 

3. Maltreat 

4. Nearby 

5. Rest room 

6. Opener 

7. Tribune 

8. Ellis 

6, 6 across, 30, 28. The 
Charge of the Light 
Brigade 

7. Complete 

18. Wistaria 

20. Cooking 

23. Swahili 

24. Savant 

25. Teacup 

26. Sybil (227) 
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SIMPLIFIED SKIN CARE 
for oily skin 


but se Designed to do the most 


aia —<——y for the skin in the shortest 
HHT OW sates ol measure of time. 

j} AROCmA AROENA 
SKIN: | 
LOTION | 






nie | 

SPECIAL |] LOTION at 
ASTRINGENT |}... ~- : ; 
= He ce 2 ils Ardena Skin Lotion... 


Milky Liquid Cleanser . . . 1.90 
1.35 to 12.50 


\ es ("| Ardena Special Astringent . . . 
{ i;— le 3.00 to 5.25 


ee a= a) ine Cre: 2.75 


® eel fee | ~ Porine Cream... 
ine cai ae s : 
\eiaielt = Velva Cream Mask . . . 3.00 and 6.50 


Lille Lotion . . . 2.00, or 
All-Day Foundation . . . 1.65 





SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 





Fashion says it’s the slim silhouette. So Warner's dreamed up this 
long-line “A’Lure” bra to smooth your midriff with gentle persuasion. 
Satin elastic sides for a nice hug, and nylon marquisette cups 


to “round out” the picture. 


WARNERS 
WIEST LLL 
PARISIAN CORSET MFG. CO. LTD 


Quebec * Montreal * Toronto 


White or black at better stores. 
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an a LOOKS VERY NEW 
IN MODERN DECORATION 


Out of the ancient East, with its philosophy of 
understatement and simplicity, comes a furniture 
style that seems made for our Modern World. 


Less ornate than straight traditional, its almond wood 


i tones, spiced with melon colours, has 
ih 
} a bland loveliness that graciously adapts to our 
/ 3 ; 
4 — present way of life 
aA, f 


INTERIOR DECORATION sy EATON'S 


7 " eee 


EATON’S — CANADA’S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION -— STORES AND OROER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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BEAUTY 


Perfume Lore 
by Isabel Morgan 


Recon PRIESTS who sprinkle 
their silk robes with incense th 
first used to honor their ido!s 2099 
years BC were the original wearers of 
perfume. So the “magic liquid” yz 
know today has 4000 years of history 
behind it. From China the custom 
spread to India and’ Egypt wher 
secret formulas were found engraved 
in kings’ tombs, together with the 
first known perfume container. The 
Greeks and later the Latins indulged 
in luxurious use of perfumes. The 
Italians were to be the first modem 
perfumers at time of the Renaissance, 
thence the skill spread to France. 

And ingredients of today’s per. 
fumes are no less fabulous and pre- 
cious than they were in Marco Polo 
time . . . musk from Tibet, China 
and India; balsam from Peru: amber 
from the Indian Ocean; oils of which 
a pound is the essence of literally tons 
of flowers; thousands of other ingre. 
dients ‘divided into floral, vegetable, 
animal or synthetic extracts. 

It is said that years after her death, 
the Empress Josephine’s apartment 
was pungently fragrant with musk, 
that perfumes formed a large part of 
Madame de Pompadour’s household 
expenses — reported to have been 
$100,000 in a single year. As for 
the modern Frenchwoman, Mrs. Rein- 
hold Lang of Kitchener, Ontario, tells 
of dining recently at the Hotel 
Georges Cing in Paris. “One did 
not have to turn around to know 
when a Frenchwoman was about to 
make an entrance. First the rustle 
of silk followed by a cloud of per- 
fume, then the dramatic pause 9 
that she could be seen and admired.” 


NFORTUNATELY a great deal of 

hocus pocus about perfume has 
led many Canadian women to feel 
that its use almost approaches practice 
of the darker arts. In reality perfume 
is an ephemeral accessory, a hidden 
accessory, the “final touch”, like a 
spanking clean kerchief in the upper 
pocket of a man’s jacket. It is the 
accent that points up the costume as 
a whole. 

The only guide as to what is the 
right scent for you is your own taste. 
Do you like the way it smells? Does 
it mean beauty to you? Then it i 
yours—the same way that the hat for 
you is the one you like. 

Perfume tips: Don’t put on perfume 
in the morning and expect i: to last 
all day. Very few perfumes |. st more 
than three or four hours. ‘arry 4 
purse size of your perfume in your 
handbag to replenish your 1: agrance 
whenever you put on more |ipstick. 

Instead of a dab behind eich eat, 
try using a drop in front of c.ch eat, 
on all the pulse spots such «5 inside 
wrist, in the crook of the arm, along 
the throat, but never directly on the 
fabric of a dress or suit, because ce 
tain kinds of cloth are injured 
some perfumes. Surround \ourse® 
in perfume by spraying with a 
atomizer so that the fine mist will 
cling to your clothes. 
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IGHTER SIDE 
LIGHTER SIDE 


A Touch of Heartburn 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Margaret Truman and her pri- 

vate guard in Sweden bothered 
me a good deal. It didn’t seem like 
Miss Truman, a nice girl, to surround 
herself with a squad of goons. It 
would have sounded more credible, 
and a lot more sensible, if she had 
surrounded herself with Cary Grast, 
Humphrey Bogart, Clark Gable and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. This would 
have kept Miss Truman safe and 
given pleasure to the Swedish public. 
“ “It looks like Communist propa- 
ganda to me,” I said to Miss A. 
“ “Nonsense,” Miss A. said. “It’s 
just another example of stupidly 
aggressive American policy abroad.” 

“It was this that sent me out to buy 
a copy of The Canadian Tribune. 1 
knew what the Tribune would have to 
say about Miss Truman’s bodyguard 
— “America’s power-complex which 
leads to outrages on the rights of 
friendly people, etc.” My idea was to 
read this to Miss A., who 
would, I knew, heartily 
endorse every line, for she 
believes that no subject 
can be truly loyal to the 
British state who isn’t cor- 
respondingly ill-tempered 
towards the U.S.A. I 
would then hand her the 
Tribune and point out 
that she was merely 
endorsing the Communist 
party line. It would probably upset 
her digestion, but it might help to 
correct her political thinking. 

So I went down to the corner store 
to buy a Tribune. 

There is a curious relationship be- 
tween Mr. Fingard, the proprietor of 
the corner store and myself. (His 
name isn’t Fingard, but I have been 
seeing a lot of Soviet espionage films 
lately and I realize the need for 
anonymity or at least a decent pseu- 
donymity.) 


Ts RECENT story about Miss 


M* FINGARD I think suspects me 
of Communist sympathy, since 
I occasionally buy the Tribune. I sus- 
pect him, because he sells it. Neither 
of us can be quite sure. As a rule I 
pick up the Tribune and slide a dime 
across the corner, avoiding Mr. Fin- 
gard’s eve. He then slides the dime 
into the till, avoiding mine. 

This time, however, he looked me 
boldly in the eye. 

“The Tribune doesn’t come any 
more,” he said. 

We stared at each other, but J 
couldn’: tell from his unreadable eye 
Whether he was a Party man denying 
the Trihune to a non-sympathizer or 
4 Coun'cr-agent denying it to a Com- 
munist' To cover my confusion I 
bought a package of pink birthday 
candles and went out. [ 

But | was curious about the whole 
matter and a little later I telephoned 
the headquarters of the Labor Pro- 
gressive Party. A. feminine voice an- 
swered the telephone. 

Has the Tribune stopped publish- 





ing?” I asked. 

“It certainly has not!” she an- 
swered, on a rising note. 

There was no mistaking her Party 
affiliation. Her voice held exactly the 
brave ring that comes through the 
Tribune’s editorial page — especially 


through the box-announcement, which 


says the circulation is going up and 
up, while the circulation figures in- 
dicate it is going down and down. 

“I couldn’t get it at my corner 
stationer’s,” I said. 


‘_ was a pause. Then she said 
brightly, “What is your stationer’s 
name?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. If Mr. Fin- 
gard was a counter-agent, or even a 
Party-deviationist, I wasn’t going to 
give him away. He has frequently 
rummaged through his entire stock 
to find me plain gummed paper or 
greeting-cards without rhymed coup- 
lets; and I didn’t want to see him 
worked over, the way 
they worked over Tyrone 
Power when they were 
looking for that missing 
piece of microfilm. 

“What is his address?” 
she went on. 

I couldn’t remember 
the location and when she 
pressed me for my own 
address I couldn’t seem to 
remember that either. “I 
just want to know why I can’t get my 
Tribune where I usually get it,” I said. 

“Well it’s just our day and age,” 
she said. “Where did you say you 
usually get it?” 

To protect Mr. Fingard I gave her 
an address on the other side of the 
city and she said she would take the 
matter up with headquarters, and 
rang off. 

I’ve been worrying about Mr. Fin- 
gard on and off ever since. When 
I pass the store, however, he is still 
there, dispensing cigarettes or rum- 
maging elbow-deep in the Coca-Cola 
stand. 

“Why didn’t you give her the ad- 
dress?” Miss A. asked when I told her 
the story. 

I said Mr. Fingard was a neighbor 
and I didn’t want to turn him over 
to some local Anna Pauker. Miss A. 
sniffed. “You've been seeing too 
many Balkan spy-movies,” she said, 
and added, “You shouldn’t have been 
buying the Tribune anyway.” 

“I just wanted to see what they 
had to say about Margaret Truman’s 
bodyguard in Sweden,” I said. 

“Oh that!” Miss A. said, flashing 
up instantly. “Can you imagine a 
more flagrant example of America’s 
power-complex in relation to a 
friendly people?” 

“That’s what I figured the Tribune 
would say,” I said. 

Miss A. was silent a moment, then 
she suddenly said “Hup!” 

“Pardon?” I said. 

“Nothing,” Miss A. said irritably, 
“just a touch of heartburn.” 
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Shawinigan 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


chemicals’ sake.” In addition to Shaw- 
inigan Resins and Canadian Resins 
and Chemicals, the Company owns 
half of two new subsidiaries, which 
are expected to be in production early 
in 1953. St. Maurice Chemicals Ltd., 


owned on a 50-50 basis with Hey- 
den Chemicals of New York, and 
B.-A. Shawinigan Ltd., jointly owned 
by Shawinigan and British American 
Oil. 

Shawinigan Water and Power serves 
a great many other industries in Pro- 
duction Valley, their existence largely 
sparked by abundant power supply. 

Shawinigan Chemicals’ total sales 


for 1951 were $23,352,000 as com- 
pared to 1950's $16,797,000. And as 
significant as the expanding sales pic- 
ture is the shift in the Company's 
markets: 


MARKET 1939 19351 
Canada 49.0% 57.6% 
US, 8.0% 27.8% 


Other Countries 43.0% 14.6% 


This beautiful chestertield may be ordered to your specilic requirements. 


and is built to contorm to the well-known traditional Rawlinson standards 


of quality. 


ve rv detail is care bully hand- tinished and only the finest of materials are 


used. 


you of comfort as well as be -auty. 


Airtoam., spring or down tilled cushions are fashione d to assure 


End tables in a Sheraton design complete the picture of discriminating 


taste. 


Priced with down cushions less cover—$283.00 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, 


Est. 1883 


STETSO 


The Stetson “cushioned-to-fit” leather has 


TORONTO 





WORLD S MOST 


stetson Bantam 


been the standard of hat comfort for over 70 years. 


Stetson Hats are priced from $8.95 up 





There is another member of the 
Shawinigan family that has grown jp 
importance along ‘with the parent 
company. It became apparent as 
SWP began to grow in the early dee. 
ades of the century that it needed its 
own engineering company to take 
care of its construction needs. Accord. 
ingly a Federal Charter brought the 
Shawinigan Engineering Co. inio be. 
ing in 1919. It specializes in d lesign, 
construction and research in the fields 
of both hydraulic and electrics: engi. 
neering for SWP, the chemica! com. 
panies, SWP’s customers* and others. 

By 1952 Shawinigan Engineering 

had built 1,695,000 hp of generating 

plants; 1,075 miles of high-voltage 
transmission lines; terminal stations: 
substations and switching stations, 
Besides the work for SWP, the Engi- 
neering Co. has designed hydro-elec. 
tric plants in other parts of the coun- 
try with a total capacity of 1,450,000 
hp. Its designing and consulting sery- 
ices have been employed in a host of 
other developments throughout the 
country. 

In 1951 SWP had its largest one- 
year increase in gross revenue from 
power about 18.4 per cent. 
It achieved a record peak toad of 
1,680,563 hp (cf. 1950,  1,537- 
936). In that year there was 
also a 12.5 per cent increase in rev- 
enue received from residential, farm, 
commercial and municipal users who 
now total 187,217 in 590 municipali- 
ties. At present Shawinigan Engineer- 
ing is at work on the diversion of the 
Megiscane and Susie Rivers to the 
Gouin Reservoir which will increase 
capacity of the St. Maurice plants by 
some 27,000 horsepower. 

The Company’s capital expenditure 
in 1951 was $12,917,000, which in- 
cluded $5.5 million to complete the 
new Trenche power development. The 
Company has spent $93.5 million 
since 1946 which is equal to 60 per 
cent of the total value of plant invest- 
ments in the power business at the 
end of the Company’s first 48 vears. 

The 1952 budget calls for the cap- 
ital expenditure of $11 million and 
for $9 million a year in the two years 
succeeding. This doesn’t include ex- 
penditure for new power develop- 
ments, specifically the four more pro- 
posed for the St. Maurice River 
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BRITISH AMERICAN LUBRICANTS SERVE CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


It’s our business to know the lubrication requirements of every- 
thing from a sewing machine to an ore crusher, from a tricycle toa 
steamship. And it’s our business not only to know what's required, THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 
but to produce the finest lubricants available. For that reason we COMPANY LIMITED 

have a large laboratory and field staff constantly working with The Largest Oil Company Owned by Canadians 
Industry . . . highly trained, experienced, and ready to assist you 

with any lubricating problem. 








ry" AND NIGHT, in fair weather 
and foul, the husky finesman 
successfully maintains the vital services 
of light, power, and telephone com- 
munication so necessary to today's 
living. 

; « » @ Significant contribution made by 
Dow to these essential industries is the 
clean wood preservative, ''PENTA’’*. 
Wood poles and crossarms treated with 
clean PENTA solutions not only resist 
termites and decay, but are extremely 
popular with linesmen who find them 
easy to work with. PENTA’s ability to 
double and even triple the life of wood 
products makes it of inestimable value 
to other large users of wood, including 
the railroads. 


*Popular abreviation for the chemical, pentochlorophenol 


BOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
TORONTO ¢ MONTREAL © REGINA @ SARNIA 


Ppow! 


CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO CANADIAN LIVING 
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